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PREFACE 

In  the  year  1892,  the  late  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII  of  pious  memory,  by  Apostolic  Letters 
approved  and  ratified  the  new  Statutes  of  the 
Association  of  the  Holy  Family.  I  take  as  the 
best  preface  to  this  little  book  some  truths  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  supreme  Pastor  and  Father  to 
his  flock  and  children  in  these  letters.  He  opens 
his  44  Decree  of  Approbation  ”  with  the  following 
statement:  44  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  welfare  of  peoples,  whether  public 
or  private,  mainly  depends  on  the  formation  and 
training  of  the  family.  For  the  deeper  the  roots 
of  virtue  penetrate  in  the  home,  and  the  more 
diligently  the  minds  of  children  are  formed  under 
the  intluence  of  religion  by  the  teaching  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  parents,  the  more  happy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  will  be  the  results  to  the  community  and  to  the 
fatherland.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  that  domestic  society  should 
be  constituted  on  a  sacred  foundation,  but  that  it 
should  also  be  ruled  by  holy  laws,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  discipline  of  Christian 
life  should  be  zealously  and  constantly  fostered 
amongst  its  members.  It  was  for  this  very 
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reason  that  the  merciful  God,  when  He  had  de¬ 
creed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  our  redemption,  so 
disposed  the  order  and  circumstance  of  His  work 
that,  at  its  very  commencement,  He  might  show 
to  the  world  an  august  example  of  a  family 
divinely  constituted,  and  one  in  which  all  men 
could  clearly  see  an  absolutely  perfect  model  ot 
domestic  society,  in  a  home  blessed  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  virtue  and  by  the  purest  holiness/'  He 
then  discourses  on  “the  Holy  Family”;  how 
mutual  charity,  sanctity  of  morals,  the  pious  ex¬ 
ercises  of  religion,  shone  with  such  divine  bril¬ 
liancy  in  its  members  as  to  be  an  example  to 
all  others  evermore.  “  Thus  fathers  of  families 
have  in  Joseph  a  most  perfect  model  of  watchful¬ 
ness  and  paternal  care.  Mothers  have  in  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God  the  most  beautiful  and  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  modesty,  love,  humility  and 
perfect  faith,  whilst  children  have  in  Jesus,  who 
was  subject  to  them,  the  divine  example  of  obedi¬ 
ence  which  they  should  admire,  worship  and 
imitate.  Those  who  are  nobly  born  may  learn 
from  this  family  of  royal  blood  how  they  should 
be  temperate  in  prosperity  and  how  they  should 
bear  affliction  with  dignity.  The  wealthy  can 
learn  from  it  how  much  more  important  it  is  to 
be  virtuous  than  to  be  rich.  All  those  who  suffer 
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from  the  bitterness  of  poverty  and  hardships,  if 
they  turn  towards  the  most  holy  companions  of 
that  home,  will  find  reason  why  they  should  re¬ 
joice  rather  than  complain.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  all,  simply  because  it  is  written 
according  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  late  Pontiff,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Apostolic  Letters.  A  prominence  is  given  at 
times  to  what  some  would  perhaps  call  human, 
or  even  worldly ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  there  should  be  nothing  merely  human  or 
natural  in  the  Catholic  life.  Grace  and  a  pure 
intention  should  elevate  all  things,  even  the 
smallest  and  most  material,  to  a  spiritual  and 
supernatural  level. 

N.  W. 

$f  Francis  Xavier’s,  Dublin, 

Feast  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  icpj. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

Pius  X  and  Women’s  Work 

On  February  n,  the  Holy  Father  delivered  one 
of  his  practical  homilies  before  the  “  Pious  Union 
of  Roman  Women,”  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  religious  philanthropic  societies  in  Rome. 
“It  was  a  good  and  beautiful  thing  [he  said]  to 
see  ladies  devoting  their  time  and  their  care  to 
the  poor,  but  woman's  greatest  influence  would 
always  be  exercised  in  her  household.  Mothers 
have  a  divine  mission  to  see  to  the  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children ;  wives  have  a  special 
power  for  good  over  their  husbands :  for  what 
husband  [asked  his  Holiness]  can  resist  the  tender 
and  tactful  appeals  of  a  good  wife,  when  she  urges 
him  to  attend  his  religious  duties  r  And  sisters, 
by  their  piety  and  purity,  exercise  a  chastening 
and  subduing  influence  over  brothers,  who,  other¬ 
wise,  would  be  inevitably  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  the  world.” 


Dublin ,  March ,  1904. 
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WOMAN 

CHAPTER  I 

Introductory 

In  our  days  there  has  been,  and  there  is 
still,  a  good  deal  of  talking,  of  writing  and 
of  controversy  about  what  is  called  the 
Higher  Studies  and  Education  of  Woman* 
Women  have  also  been  lately  elected  to 
sit  on  Public  Boards ;  and  a  few  of  them, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  have  adopted 
professions  which  were  formerly  limited 
to  men.  In  a  word,  Womens  Rights ,  even 
those  of  entering  the  political  arena  and 
parliament,  are  not  without  their  advo¬ 
cates,  f  It  should,  therefore,  not  be  with- 

*  The  Scriptural  word  “  Woman  ”  is  used  all  through 
never  “  Lady,”  which  is  found  only  twice  in  the  inspired 
books. 

f  It  is  not  intended  to  say  a  word  against  woman 
being  placed  on  public  boards  where  she  can  do  much 
lor  the  poor,  or  her  giving  herself  to  visiting,  consoling, 
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out  interest,  and  perhaps  profit,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  the  proper  and  special  mis¬ 
sion  of  woman  in  this  world. 

It  is  well  to  premise  (i)  that  there  is  no 
thought  or  intention  of  making  little  of 
woman — quite  the  contrary;  or  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  men  have  not  as  many  and  as 
great  imperfections  as  she  has.  Women 
seem  to  excel  in  at  least  two  noble  virtues, 
unselfishness  and  devotion.  When  all  men 
fell  away  from  our  Lord  in  His  darkest 
hour,  a  few  faithful  women  bravely  kept 
true  and  close  to  Him,  and  gave  to  Him 
their  full-hearts’  sympathy,  the  help  and 

helping  them  ;  such  are  works  of  charity  beautiful  and 
meritorious  where  duty  is  not  sacrificed  to  them.  There 
was,  however,  a  meeting  in  Dublin  a  year  or  two  ago  at 
which  a  man  supposed  to  be  of  “  light  and  leading,”  from 
New  Zealand,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  right  and 
becomingness  of  women  being  elected  members  of  par¬ 
liament.  One  may  differ  from  him  and  say  that  woman 
could  easily  find  some  work  more  suited  to  her  sex 
than  the  political  platform.  “  It  is  for  man,”  writes 
Piato,  “  to  administer  the  republic,  for  woman  the 
home.” 
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comfort  also  which  they  could.  (2)  This 
study  will  be  confined  to  the  ordinary 
mission  of  woman  called  by  God  to  live  in 
the  world,  not  to  exceptional  or  individual 
cases.  (3)  Under  the  heading  Woman ,  I 
place  first  of  all  the  wife  and  mother,  not 
excluding,  however,  daughter  and  sister. 
God  it  is  true,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  speaks 
mostly  of  the  wife,  mother,  mistress  of  the 
home;  still,  at  times,  of  other  phases  of 
woman’s  life.  Besides,  the  education  of 
the  daughter  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
wife  and  mother,  whilst  sisters  are  a  great 
power  for  good  in  the  home. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  person  to 
tell  us  the  proper  and  special  mission  ot 
such  women,  and,  therefore,  the  education 
which  will  best  suit  and  fit  them  for  it,  is 
God — God  who  created  them  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  end  and  purpose  which,  if  fulfilled, 
will  lead  on  to  the  great  ultimate  end,  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  Of  God's  mind 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  as  He  gives  it  to  us 
on  this  subject  in  countless  and  striking 
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words.  God’s  views  may  not  be  what  are 
known  as  “  up-to-date/’  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  only  right  views,  and,  therefore, 
safer  to  adopt  than  those  which  are  clearly 
marked  or  shadowed  by  what  is  merely 
human  and  worldly.  I  shall,  therefore, 
keep  for  the  present  to  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  cited  and  commented  on  by  men 
who  were  not  only  holy  but  also  educated 
and  refined,  such  as  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
F^nelon  and  others  who  wrote  much,  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly,  about  women  whose 
vocation  was  to  live  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  II 
God's  Mind 

One  may  take  as  a  text  that  saying  of 
God  :  “  As  the  sun  when  it  riseth  to  the 
world  in  the  high  places  of  God,  so  is  the 
beauty  of  a  good  wife  for  the  ornament  of 
her  house.”  *  In  this  same  book  and  else¬ 
where  God  again  and  again  speaks  of  the 
"‘holy,”  “wise,”  “prudent,”  “disciplined” 
woman.  Moreover,  He  declares  that  such 
a  woman  is  “  grace  upon  grace,”  that  her 
“  firm  feet  are  as  golden  pillars  on  bases 
of  silver,”  that  “  the  commandments  of 
God  are  in  her  heart  as  everlasting  foun¬ 
dations  upon  a  solid  rock.”  But  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  God  speaks  of  a  woman 
being  such  in  her  own  house;  for  He  adds, 
“  Happy  is  the  husband  of  such  a  wife  ; 
she  rejoiceth  her  husband,  buildeth  up  her 
house,  is  a  good  portion,  shall  double  and 


*  Ecclus  xxvi,  21. 
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fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  much  worth." 

In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  xxxi,  10-31, 
God  describes  very  clearly  and  fully  what 
a  woman  should  be  in  order  to  be  a  “  sun 
in  her  house,”  making  it  a  real  home, 
bright,  cheerful  and  happy  for  all.  Al¬ 
though  He  alludes  to  her  personal  super¬ 
natural  goodness  when  He  speaks  of  her 
as  having  “  strength  and  beauty  for  her 
clothing,”  “  wisdom  and  the  law  of  cle¬ 
mency  on  her  tongue,”  as  a  “  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord  ”  ;  yet  He  is  more  explicit 
in  His  description  of  her  as  a  woman  of  the 
world,  having  a  care  of  temporal  things. 

(1)  She  is  a  woman  given  to  home  duties,  for 
“  she  looks  well  to  the  paths  of  her  house.” 

(2)  She  is  industrious,  active  and  frugal, 
for  though  the  wife  of  a  man  honourable 
in  his  city,  having  therefore  a  right,  by  her 
position,  to  clothe  herself  in  purple,  still, 
“she  did  not  eat  her  bread  idle.”  She 
valued  the  temporal  things  given  by  God, 
and  had  a  horror  of  extravagance.  Hence, 
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“she  had  bought  wool  and  flax  and  worked 
by  the  counsel  of  her  hands.”  “  Her  fin¬ 
gers  have  taken  hold  of  the  spindle,  she 
hath  made  for  herself  clothing,  she  hath 
considered  a  field  and  bought  it,  with  fruit 
of  her  hands  she  hath  planted  a  vineyard.” 
She  was  thoughtful,  considerate  and  kind 
towards  her  dependents  and  servants  ;  for 
“she  hath  arisen  in  the  night  and  appointed 
work  for  her  household,  and  given  victuals 
to  her  maidens.  She  shall  not  fear  for  her 
house  in  the  cold  of  snow  for  all  her  do¬ 
mestics  are  clothed  with  double  garments.” 
She  was  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  for  “she 
hath  opened  her  hand  to  the  needy  and 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  the  poor/’ 
Above  all  she  was  a  good  wife  and  mother, 
and  she  had  her  reward  in  that  home  of 
which  she  was  the  sun  ”  ;  for  “  her  child¬ 
ren  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed,  her 
husband’s  heart  trusteth  in  her,  and  he 
praised  her.”  Here  in  this  description 
of  “the  Valiant  Woman”  we  have  God’s 
mind  as  to  the  special  mission  and  work  of 
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woman.  Commentators  tell  us  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  “valiant”  supposes  and 
includes  “strength  of  mind  and  courage 
of  heart.”  Hence  in  an  old  Armenian 
version  the  word  is  translated  a  woman 
of  sound  head.*  And  the  Septuagint  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  “  manly  woman.”  f  In  a  word 
a  woman  strenuous,  active,  industrious 
and  brave. 

God  asks  “  who  shall  find  a  valiant 
woman?  from  the  uttermost  coast  is  the 
price  of  her”;  as  if  she  was  so  valuable 
and  rare  as  to  be  difficult  to  find.  This 
is  no  doubt  true,  but  all  women  ought  to, 
and  with  God’s  special  graces  given  to 
them  can,  labour  to  model  their  lives  after 
hers,  to  be  as  suns  in  their  own  houses. 

*  Mulier  sani  cerebri.  f  Mulier  viriiis. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Means  to  be  Used 

It  is  self-evident  that  to  be  such  a  woman 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  solidly  vir¬ 
tuous  and  religious,  (i)  Because  she  is 
bound  to  preach  by  her  example  to  her 
household,  and  her  words  will  be  powerful 
with  them  when  manifested  in  and  reflected 
from  her  personal  life.  Besides,  religion 
alone  can  enable  her  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  important  duties,  but  also  to 
face  many  difficulties  and  overcome  them, 
to  endure  many  worries,  to  patiently  and 
silently  bear  many  contradictions  and  an¬ 
noyances  ;  to  be  considerate  and  just  in 
correcting  the  faults  and  failings  of  others, 
and  to  be  kind  to  all.  Religion  and  its 
power  alone  can  school  her  to  be  wise, 
prudent,  vigilant,  disciplined  herself  and 
upholding  discipline,  of  good  sense,  or 
always  acting  according  to  it.  Hence, 
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St  Ambrose  commenting  on  the  words, 
“  strength  and  beauty  are  her  clothing,” 
remarks,  “the  root  of  this  beauty  is  an 
ever-living  interior  piety ,  and  this  flower 
projects  itself  over  her  whole  life.” 

Such  a  woman  will  wisely,  prudently 
and  cleverly  practise  her  own  pious  and 
religious  duties,  so  as  not  to  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  domestic  duties,  or 
to  cause  or  occasion  inconvenience  to 
others.  In  this  connection,  a  description 
which  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  of 
his  own  mother  is  worth  remembering, 
with  a  view  to  imitation  :  “  She  devoted 
herself  so  perfectly  to  domestic  concerns 
that  she  appeared  to  have  no  leisure  for 
those  of  heaven,  and  yet  so  truly  pious 
as  to  appear  a  stranger  to  those  of  earth. 
Neither  of  these  obligations  interfered 
with  the  other,  but  each  seemed  to  streng¬ 
then  and  perfect  the  other.”  So  should 
it  be  and  is  in  every  rightly  ordered  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sour,  selfish  holi¬ 
ness,  call  it  such  if  you  like,  is  not  holi- 
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ness,  but  an  evil,  as  is  everything  which 
is  not  founded  in  right-minded  common 
sense  and  in  charity.  Some  one  has  said 
“  there  is  no  one  so  dangerous  to  religion 
as  a  pious  fool.”  A  woman  who  is  such 
is  a  trial  and  a  trouble,  a  dark  dismal  cloud, 
not  a  sun,  in  her  house.  Mgr  Landriot 
cites  and  agrees  with  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
who  writes:  “Now  of  all  the  sources  of 
ennui  especially  to  a  husband  who  is  not 
over  patient  ” — to  children  as  well — “  I 
know  of  none  more  certain,  more  unfail¬ 
ing,  than  a  narrow-minded  foolish  devotee. 
Silliness,  particularly  if  one  has  the  un¬ 
happy  talent  of  joining  to  it  an  ill-under¬ 
stood  piety,  is  capable  of  spoiling  every¬ 
thing,  even  all  that  is  best.”  God  seems 
to  say  all  this  in  a  short  sentence  :  “  A 
golden  ring  in  a  swine’s  snout,  a  woman 
fair  and  foolish  ”  (Prov.  xi,  22). 


CHAPTER  IV 

Studies  :  Education 

Let  us  now  consider  the  study,  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  really  suited  to  a  woman 
who  has  a  house  to  look  after,  or  who 
should  be  brought  up  and  trained  with 
a  view  to  this.  In  treating  the  question 
little  or  no  account  will  be  taken  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  for  example,  of  really 
clever  girls,  who  intend  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  teaching,  or  to  literature,  or  of 
those  who  have  no  home  duties  or  only 
very  light  ones.  In  the  curriculum  of 
woman’s  education,  the  first  place  should 
be  given  to  the  study  of  her  own  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  she  may  speak  and  write 
it  well,  and  also  acquire  a  fair  knowledge 
of  its  literature  and  of  its  classical  writers. 
This  will  be  not  only  a  source  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  to  herself,  but  will  en¬ 
able  her  to  canvass  books,  criticise  authors, 
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to  take  part  in  conversation  with  husband, 
father,  son  or  brother,  who  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  and  likes  to  discuss  such  topics. 

The  second  place  may  be  given  to  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  particularly 
French  and  German.  Young  men  have 
not  as  a  rule  the  time,  the  opportunities, 
perhaps  the  talent  for  acquiring  this  use¬ 
ful  branch  of  education,  as  girls  have.  A 
good  knowledge  of  French  will  make  them 
a  great  help,  perhaps  a  necessity,  to  the 
other  members  of  their  family  when  tra- 

mJ 

veiling,  as  this  delightful  and  educating 
recreation  has  become — owing  to  the  rail- 
way  and  other  causes — a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  within  the  reach  of  all  well-to-do 
people.  I  would  throw  in  Latin,  or  some 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
would  help  those  who  may  be  called  to 
Religion  to  recite  more  devoutly  the  Di¬ 
vine  Office,  or  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Madame  de  Swetchine  writes  to  a  lady 
friend:  “Your  Latin  has  given  me,  at 
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least,  as  much  pleasure  as  the  rest ;  the 
language  of  our  faith  should  never  be 
omitted  in  any  religious  education.” 

F£nelon,  in  his  book  on  the  education 
of  daughters,  writes  with  some  reserve 
when  he  says,  “  For  the  study  of  Latin 
one  should  have  a  right  judgment  and  a 
modest  disposition.” 

The  third  place  should  be  given  to 
what  are  commonly  called  “  accomplish¬ 
ments,”  and  of  these  first  of  all  to  music, 
because  this  can  be  most  and  best  utilised 
for  the  pleasure,  delight  and  enjoyment  of 
home  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
force  or  to  allow  a  girl  to  study  this  or 
any  other  accomplishment  for  which  she 
has  neither  talent  nor  taste,  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
like.  To  do  this  would  be  time  lost,  which 
could  have  been  better  employed,  and 
would  certainly  end  in  failure.  Teachers, 
not  parents,  are  the  best  and  safest  per¬ 
sons  to  find  out  the  accomplishment  suited 
to  a  girl  and  in  which  she  is  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  whether  this  be  music,  painting, 
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drawing,  tapestry,  or  some  useful  or  orna¬ 
mental  handwork;  for  all  these  contribute 
in  their  own  way  to  the  happiness,  bright¬ 
ness  and  external  beauty  of  the  home. 

We  come  now  to  a  study  of  a  lower 
kind.  F^nelon  recommends  the  woman 
of  the  house  “to  be  well  versed  in  house¬ 
keeping.”  This  supposes  a  system  of 
order,  punctuality,  everything  kept  in  its 
place,  cleanliness,  neatness  and  a  care  of 
external  beauty.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
cook  is  the  most  important  person  in  the 
house  because  she  can  put  all  the  others 
in  good  or  bad  humour.  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  saying,  “  God  sends  the  meat 
and  the  devil  sends  the  cook.”  A  good 
cook  can  make  a  palatable  dish  out  of  poor 
material,  whilst  a  bad  cook  will  spoil  the 
best.  Hence  the  mistress  should  study 
and  give  attention  to  this  important  branch 
of  “  house-keeping,”  that  she  may  be  able 
to  place  on  the  table,  well-cooked  and 
well-served,  what  she  knows  will  please 
the  family.  God  supposes  all  this  in  His 
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description  of  the  valiant  woman,  “who 
hath  arisen  at  night  and  given  a  prey  to 
her  household  and  food  to  her  maidens/' 
In  the  words  of  an  eminent  French  bishop, 
“  A  lady  should  diligently  attend  to  her 
household  affairs :  it  is  one  of  her  principal 
duties.  She  will  never  degrade  herself  by 
condescending  to  the  smallest  details,  for 
there  is  a  manner  of  doing  so  which  com¬ 
promises  neither  her  dignity,  her  authority 
nor  her  character.  Manual  labour  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  whether  *  the  spinning  of 
wool  or  flax,  handling  the  distaff'  or 
needle,  superintending  the  making  of  dishes 
or  of  garments — manual  labour,  I  repeat,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  resources 
of  woman's  life ;  and  one  of  the  plague- 
spots  of  our  present  age  is  its  being  en¬ 
tirely  laid  aside,  or  at  least  rarely  prac¬ 
tised.” 

F6nelon  says  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  should  also  be  well  versed  “  in 
keeping  accounts,”  and  God,  in  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  valiant  woman,  supposes 
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this.  Men  have,  as  a  rule,  the  earning  of 
the  money,  women  the  spending  of  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  of  their  duties  to  keep  an 
account  of  monies  received,  of  how  they 
were  spent,  etc.,  and  to  keep  clear  of  drift¬ 
ing  into  debt.  It  is,  however,  a  not  un¬ 
common  failing  with  men  to  think  and 
unreasonably  complain  that  a  wife  ought 
to  do  more  with  what  is  given  to  her  than 
she  really  can. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  wife  and 
mother  is  to  be  as  the  sun  in  her  own 
house,  she  must  be  unselfish,  act  often 
against  her  natural  inclination,  be  just  yet 
considerate  towards  others,  never  neglect 
a  duty  through  whim  or  because  annoyed 
or  contradicted.  She  must  often  when 
tired  and  taxed,  unfairly  perhaps,  by  others, 
either  keep  a  sweet  silence  or  say  the  right 
word  in  the  right  way,  and  conceal  as  best 
she  can  the  interior  impatience  or  pain 
which  she  cannot  help  feeling. 

The  example,  the  habitual  action  and 
ways  of  such  a  woman  must — not  in  a  mo- 
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ment  or  at  once,  but  in  the  end — win  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  all  around  her, 
and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
in  her  family.  Hence  St  Chrysostom 
writes  :  “  There  is  nothing  more  powerful 
than  a  religious  and  prudent  woman  to 
calm  her  husband  and  to  form  him  to 
whatever  she  wishes.”  Every-day  expe¬ 
rience  proves  the  truth  of  this  saying  of  a 
great  saint  who  spent  his  priestly  and 
episcopal  life  in  constant  contact  with  se¬ 
culars.  All  know  how  St  Monica  illus¬ 
trated  this  truth.  She  won  her  great  son 
Augustine  to  God  and  His  Church  by  her 
prayers  and  tears  ;  but  more,  she  won  a 
bad  husband,  who  for  years  treated  her 
badly,  by  her  sweet  and  patient  command 
of  temper  and  tongue.  What  has  been 
said  of  wife  and  mother  may  be  said,  in 
some  measure,  of  daughters  and  sisters, 
who,  when  bright  and  companionable  with 
father  and  brothers,  contribute  much  to 
the  happiness  of  home.  By  way  of  con¬ 
clusion  to  this  point  is  it  too  much  to  say 
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that  woman,  the  sun  of  the  house,  should 
do  her  best  to  make  it  so  comfortable, 
cheerful  and  happy  that  when  the  husband 
and  sons — the  toilers — have  done  their 
day’s  work,  they  would  rather  come  to  her 
and  their  own  home  than  go  to  a  queen 
and  her  palace  ? 


CHAPTER  V 
Higher  Studies 

It  may  now  be  asked,  may  not  woman  in 
her  intellectual  pursuits  go  further  and 
higher  than  those  subjects  already  alluded 
to — subjects  which  are  the  best  for  making 
her  the  sun  in  her  own  house  ?  Certainly, 
if  three  conditions  be  observed,  (i)  That 
no  home  duty  be  neglected  or  carelessly 
discharged  on  account  of  such  study ;  (2) 
that  she  is  capable  of  it ;  (3)  that  she  be, 
as  Fenelon  puts  it,  “  modest  in  her  studies." 
As  it  may  be  justly  presumed  that  the 
wife,  mother  and  mistress,  if  she  attend 
well  to  her  house,  can  have  little  or  no 
time  for  what  are  called  higher  studies, 
the  following  remarks  apply  to  daughters 
— girls — only. 

The  intellectual  cultivation  of  woman 
was  a  marked  feature  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  “  Christianity,"  writes  Ozanam, 
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"had  scarcely  appeared  when  already  the 
example  of  Christ  instructing  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  woman  was  imitated."  St  John  wrote 
to  Electa,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
SS.  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  and  Tertullian 
wrote  for  women.  He  notices  the  honour 
paid  by  St  Augustine  to  the  philosophy 
of  his  mother,  and  how  St  Jerome  was 
surrounded  by  Christian  matrons  full  of 
eagerness  for  learning,  and  wrote  letters 
to  Laeta  and  Gaudentius  on  the  education 
of  daughters.  St  Catherine  of  Alexandria 
told  her  judges  that  she  had  applied  her¬ 
self  to  every  branch  of  rhetoric,  philo¬ 
sophy,  geometry  and  other  sciences.  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  of  some 
Grecian  ladies  who  had  occupied  them¬ 
selves  in  the  study  of  literature,  science 
and  philosophy.  The  papal  University  of 
Bologna  had  on  its  roll  learned  women, 
and  one  called  Maria  Agnese  was  named 
by  a  pope  professor  of  mathematics.  SS. 
Paula,  Gertrude,  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
Teresa  and  others  might  be  also  named. 
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It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
nearly  all  these,  if  not  all,  were  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Most  of  them  were  Re¬ 
ligious,  and  much,  written  by  the  Fathers, 
had  special  reference  to  this  class.  Ter- 
tullian  entitled  one  of  his  treatises  De  ve- 
landis  Virgi mbits,  St  Cyprian  De  Hcibitu 
Virginum ,  and  St  Ambrose  composed 
three  books  on  virginity. 

Some  years  ago — ’83  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  I  think — a  controversy  was  carried 
on  for  weeks  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers 
on  the  subject,  “  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  girls?”  and  extreme  views  were  put 
forward  on  both  sides.  Those  who  were 
for  the  higher  or  highest  studies  for  wo¬ 
man  brought  forward  the  persons  alluded 
to  above,  and  then  jumped  at  the  illo¬ 
gical  conclusion  that  all  girls  should 
be  so  educated,  or  at  least  should  give 
themselves  to  such  studies.  Such  advo¬ 
cates  forgot  that  those  cited  were  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  or  of  an  exceptional  class, 
or  lived  in  exceptional  times.  The  prac- 
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tical  question  is,  would  such  studies  be 
likely  to  educate  girls  to  be  as  the  valiant 
woman  in  her  house,  or  would  they  rather 
prevent  her  from  becoming  such  ? 

It  appears  certain  to  many  who  have 
considered  this  question  that  the  result  of 
such  studies  or  attempting  them  would  be 
an  evil  for  the  vast  majority  of  girls.  Let 
it  be  first  supposed  that  girls  are  capable 
of  such  higher  studies  as  Greek,  mathe¬ 
matics,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  are  a  success 
in  them  :  is  it  too  much  to  surmise  that  this 
success  would  be  gained  at  the  cost  of 
other  studies  which  are  better  calculated 
to  make  them  good  heads  of  houses  ? 
Though  true  that  girls,  in  a  few  cases, 
have  beaten  boys  in  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  in  Greek  and  mathematics,  still  I 
think  it  is  admitted  that  girls  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  mental  powers  equal  to  those  of 
boys  for  such  studies.  “To  man  is  given 
strength,  wisdom  and  mental  understand¬ 
ing,  to  woman  docility,  the  intelligence  of 
the  heart,  and  that  mysterious  instinct  for 
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a  hundred  things  which  escape  man’s  no¬ 
tice.”  Again,  if  girls  go  in  for  such  studies 
and  get  a  merely  superficial  knowledge  of 
them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they,  think¬ 
ing  themselves  learned,  more  learned  than 
father  or  brother,  may  be  puffed  up,  go  in 
for  show-off,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  others. 

One  of  their  own  sex  writes :  “  Women 
never  know  anything  thoroughly,  so  the 
little  they  do  know  makes  them  proud, 
disdainful,  talkative  and  adverse  to  every¬ 
thing  serious.”  Fenelon  feared  this  when 
he  wrote  “  women  should  be  modest  in 
their  learning”;  and  again,  “ Things  are 
in  a  bad  way,  all  is  lost  if  a  woman  ne¬ 
glects  her  domestic  affairs  to  shine  as  a 
wit  and  a  bluestocking.”  Pope’s  well- 
known  words  touch  this  point :  “  A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  shallow 
draughts  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  drink¬ 
ing  largely  sobers  us  again.”  Now  girls, 
though  capable  of  the  shallow  draughts, 
are  not  capable  of  the  larger  and  deeper 
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draughts,  or  if  they  be,  they  cannot  enjoy 
them  without  seriously  interfering  with 
those  studies  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  them  good  wives  and  mothers. 

Human  respect  has  something  to  do 
with  girls  attempting  studies  which  are 
above  them.  Some  few  girls  of  exceptional 
talents ,  and  others  just  capable  of  getting 
a  smattering  of  higher  studies,  go  in  for 
them ;  and  then  parents,  who  do  not  like 
to  think  that  their  children  are  not  clever, 
but  who  wish  them  to  be  on  a  level  with 
those  mentioned  above,  insist  on  their 
daughters  following  their  example.  With 
what  results?  Well,  as  has  been  often 
said,  with  the  baneful  results  that  other 
more  necessary  and  useful  studies,  of 
which  they  were  capable,  have  been  ne¬ 
glected  ;  and  that  they  become  what  may 
be  fairly  called  muddle-headed  by  attempt¬ 
ing  a  study  for  which  they  had  no  talent. 

Fenelon  dreaded  above  all  women  too 
learned  in  theology,  and  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  for  some  such  helped  to  get  the  great 
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Archbishop  of  Cambrai  into  difficulties ; 
besides,  downright  bad  theologians  wo¬ 
men  would  make  because  not  intended 
or  gifted  by  God  for  such  a  study.  “  I 
would  much  prefer,”  he  adds,  “that  she 
should  be  well  versed  in  the  house-keep¬ 
ing  and  accounts  than  in  the  dispute  of 
theologians  about  grace.”  At  the  same 
time  a  really  solid  knowledge  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  philosophy  and  theology  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind ,  ought  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  the  education  of  girls.  Their  teachers 
should  instruct  them  in  the  great  founda¬ 
tion  truths  of  Christianity ;  in  the  defined 
dogmas  of  the  Church ;  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  which  they  should  es¬ 
teem  if  they  are  to  be  good  children  of 
the  Church ;  also  in  the  strongest  and 
easiest-understood  arguments  in  favour 
of  these ;  all  given,  however,  in  a  manner 
at  once  interesting  and  suited  to  their 
capacity. 

But  girls  should  be  rigidly  forbidden 
a  course  of  philosophy,  such  as  is  taught, 
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I  believe,  in  some  non-Catholic  schools  or 
colleges,  in  which  subjects  are  treated 
that  should  not  be  named  amongst  girls, 
and  about  which  a  pure-minded  girl 
should  know  nothing.  Besides,  a  philo¬ 
sophy  which  is  not  Christian  and  Catho¬ 
lic  is  almost  certain  to  weaken  if  not 
destroy  that  most  important  and  funda¬ 
mental  of  all  virtues,  faith.  Such  a  philo¬ 
sophy  is  full  of  danger  to  anyone,  man 
or  woman,  who  is  not  so  well  educated 
in  true  philosophy  as  to  be  able  to  detect 
its  sophisms  and  to  answer  its  arguments. 

We  see  this  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
philosophy  openly  professed  in  books, 
in  serials,  in  which  fundamental  dogmas 
such  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  the  inspiration  of  scripture, 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Church,  etc., 
are  questioned,  denied,  or  derided.  And 
some  of  its  apostles  have  boasted  that 
such  “  higher  studies  ”  will  emancipate 
the  soul  from  the  slavery  of  religion  and 
that  it  has  actually  done  so.  A  good, 
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sound  and  full  knowledge  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism  is  the  only  safe  and  suited  philo¬ 
sophy  for  girls:  so  at  least  thought  Fene- 
Ion  and  others  of  high  authority,  men  of 
mind,  education,  culture  and  holiness. 
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Religious  Duties  and  Practices 

That  description  which  St  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  gives  of  his  own  mother  should  be 
kept  well  in  mind.  A  woman,  head  of  a 
house,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  religious, 
having  her  time  for  prayer,  daily  mass  when 
possible,  visits  to  the  blessed  Sacrament, 
etc.,  but  arranging  these,  as  she  can  if  she 
wish,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  interfere 
with  home  duties  or  with  the  convenience, 
comfort  or  happiness  of  others.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  a  few  examples  what  I  mean. 
A  week-day  Mass  of  devotion  is  a  holy 
work  but  not  a  duty,  and  therefore  it,  or 
at  least  the  time  of  hearing  it,  should  give 
way  to  a  home  duty,  such  as  having  a 
comfortable  breakfast  for  husband,  sons, 
etc.,  and  making  it  the  pleasanter  and 
more  family-like  by  presiding  at  it.  This 
beautiful  and  edifying  devotion  of  daily 
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Mass  can  be  easily  managed  in  places 
where  there  are  Masses  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  to  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  whilst  to 
selfishly  hold  on  to  one’s  own  wish  or 
convenience  at  cost  to  others  could  not 
be  pleasing  to  God. 

Night  is  generally  the  only  time  when 
the  whole  family  can  be  together,  and 
therefore  the  time  when  women  ought  to 
sacrifice  their  devotions  and  men  their 
club  in  order  to  make  the  gathering  as 
cheery  and  happy  as  possible.  No  one, 
I  think,  need  fear  to  say  that  the  female 
members  would  do  better  by  staying  with 
the  others,  enjoying  with  them  music  or 
some  pleasant  game,  than  by  leaving 
them  in  order  to  spend  the  time  before 
the  blessed  Sacrament.  Besides,  this 
devotion  can  be,  and  will  be,  practised 
by  a  woman  of  discipline  in  its  own  time, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  home  duties 
or  the  happiness  of  others.  Where  at 
night  can  husband,  son,  or  brother  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  safer  than  in  their  own  home,  if 
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it  be  made  a  real  home  for  them?  Beyond 
doubt  many  a  man  has  been  driven  out 
of  his  house  to  seek  dangerous  pleasures 
in  the  drinking,  gambling  saloons,  or  in 
clubs,  by  the  selfish,  inconvenient,  out- 
of-time,  sour  sanctity  of  others.  Persons 
will  of  course  go  out  of  evenings  to  some 
wholesome  pleasure  resort;  if  so  let  all  go, 
if  possible  and  convenient,  or  if  not,  two 
or  three  together. 

Sometimes  a  difficulty  or  scruple  is 
started  by  one  of  “  the  devout  female 
sex”  about  going  to  the  theatre  on  a 
Saturday  night — when  men  of  busy  lives 
like,  with  a  fair  reason,  to  go — because 
they  intend  to  go  to  holy  Communion 
the  next  morning.  If  left  to  herself  it 
would  not  be  the  evening  for  the  theatre, 
but  if  she  gives  as  a  reason  that  husband, 
father  or  brother  had  asked  her  to  go, 
I  for  one  would  say  “go,”  and  be  glad  that 
you  have  those  who  wish  }'ou  to  enjoy 
yourself  with  them.  In  Rome  the  cus¬ 
tom  was,  and  I  presume  is  still,  that 
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there  should  be  no  devotions  in  any  of 
the  churches  after  “The  Ave  Maria"  or 
sunset,  when  they  are  closed.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  a  word  against  night  devo¬ 
tions  as  they  are  in  this  country,  because 
they  are  very  edifying  and  the  masses 
would  get  little  or  no  instruction  if  it 
were  not  for  them.  Still  they  are  not 
without  their  dangers  unless  the  family 
go  together,  or  the  younger  members  go 
under  the  care  of  some  trustworthy  per¬ 
son.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  see  them 
all  happy  at  home  enjoying  a  pleasant 
book  read  by  one  for  all,  or  some  amuse¬ 
ment  ending  with  the  Rosary,  than  that 
the  young  should  be  absent  at  a  mere 
devotion,  or  absent,  as  is  at  times  the 
case,  under  its  excuse?  Before  leaving 
this  subject  let  me  make  a  remark  in  self- 
defence.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could 
imagine  that  I  wish  to  make  little  of  daily 
Mass,  visits  to  the  blessed  Sacrament  or 
night  devotions  ;  what  I  hold  is  that,  (i) 
such  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
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with  a  home  duty ;  (2)  that  they  will  not 
so  interfere  in  the  life  of  a  prudent  disci¬ 
plined  woman  ;  (3)  and  that  when  the}'’ 
are  permitted  to  so  interfere,  the  motive 
is  human ,  selfish ,  not  from  God ,  in  a  word, 
because  the  ill-timed  devotion  is  easier 
and  pleasanter  than  home  duties. 
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God  tells  us  that  the  valiant  woman  looks 
well  to  the  paths  of  her  house,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato  it  is  her  duty  to  administer 
the  family.  A  word  now  about  the  means 
she  should  use  with  a  view  to  the  religious 
training  of  her  children,  means  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  already  considered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  end  to  be  gained.  She  should 
lay  well  to  heart  that  their  religious  edu¬ 
cation  is,  I  may  say,  solely  in  her  hands 
when  they  are  young.  Her  first  duty  is 
to  mirror  to  them  in  herself  a  really  pious 
and  holy  life.  Her  second  to  instruct  them 
herself,  or  to  see  that  they  are  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  catechism,  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  Sacraments  and  a  few  solid 
devotions  the  necessary  means  fixed  by 
God  or  great  helps  to  holiness  of  life, 
and  to  make  them  her  own  companions  in 
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the  exercise  of  these  sacred  duties.  In¬ 
structors  of  children  should  avoid  a  certain 
rigid,  severe  way — too  common  long  ago — 
of  putting  religious  practices  before  them, 
a  way  which  is  calculated  to  make  them 
think  that  religion  is  a  very  hard  work, 
and  therefore  to  prejudice  them  against  it. 
Prayer,  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  should  be  so 
explained  as  to  impress  them  with  the 
thought  and  feeling  that  they  are  neither 
hard  nor  difficult,  and  they  certainly  should 
not  be  made  more  so  than  God  has  made 
them.  Her  third  duty  is  to  protect  them 
against  unnecessary  temptations  and  the 
dangerous  occasions  of  sin.  Her  fourth 
to  most  carefully  avoid  anything  which 
could  disedify  or  scandalize  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  religious  training  of  girls  de¬ 
pends  now,  in  great  part,  on  the  wise  and 
prudent  zeal  of  nuns,  but  before  and  after 
school-days  the  mother  is  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  Let  her  be  true  and 
faithful  to  her  duties  and  she  must  win  the 
respect  and  love  of  her  children,  and  her 
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words  will  always  have  great  power  be¬ 
cause  the  natural  outcome  and  expression 
of  her  own  good  life.  Words  are  worse 
than  useless  when  contradicted  by  deeds. 
She  should  be  affectionate,  considerate 
and  patient  with  them  ;  and  when  there 
is  question  of  correction  or  punishment, 
fair,  reasonable  and  just.  She  should 
guard  herself  against  the  temptation  of 
showing  a  marked  love  for  one  or  some, 
and  a  marked  dislike  to  others,  even 
though  some  may  be  more  deserving  of 
greater  love  than  others.  They  are  all 
alike  her  children,  and  this  partiality 
would  destroy  her  influence  with  the 
less  favoured,  who  because  of  their  faults 
or  unattractiveness  may  need  greater  care 
and  attention. 

She  should  have  a  certain  order,  dis¬ 
cipline,  rule,  as  to  time  of  rising,  going  to 
rest,  meals,  study,  recreation,  etc.,  and 
should,  from  the  very  beginning,  insist  on 
simple  obedience  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  never  yield  in  such  matters  to  their 
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will  against  her  rule,  unless  there  be  now 
and  then  some  really  good  reason  for 
doing  so.  But  outside  this  obedience  she 
should  give  them  a  certain  liberty  and  do 
her  best  to  make  them  happy  in  their 
home.  She  should  attach  them  to  herself 
by  the  personal  charm  of  her  own  bright¬ 
ness,  good  humour,  love  for  and  interest 
in  them. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided 
in  this  matter,  because  the  one  spoils  and 
the  other  sours  children.  Let  me  rest  for 
a  moment  on  both.  The  first  is  indulging 
the  child  in  those  things  mentioned  above 
when  she  rebels  against  them.  A  child 
of  two  or  three  years  will  soon  become 
conscious  of  a  power  she  has,  if  she  be 
permitted  to  use  it,  and  then  will  use  it 
in  a  tyrannical  way.  For  instance,  if  she 
sees  that  by  pouting,  sulking,  crying,  she 
can  bring  the  weak  parent  round,  she  will 
use  this  power  and  come  really  to  rule 
the  mother.  This  weak  action  is  the  high¬ 
road  to  spoiling,  and  it  is  remarked  with 
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truth  that  such  parents  pay  the  penalty 
of  such  foolish  conduct  even  in  this  world, 
for  children  so  indulged  have  afterwards 
little  or  no  respect  for  them.  If  such 
children  be  not  yielded  to  they  will  soon 
give  up  a  means  which  they  find  to  be 
useless,  and  learn,  perforce,  to  be  obedient. 

The  other  extreme  is  a  sour,  martinet 
system,  over-religious  for  children.  This 
system  helps  to  destroy  love  and  to  create 
fear  and  dislike  of  the  mother;  besides  it 
impresses  them  with  the  false  notion  that 
religion  is  a  hard,  gloomy,  dismal  sort  of 
thing.  The  children  who  grow  up  having 
great  respect  and  esteem  for  their  parents 
are  those  who  are  reared  according  to  the 
middle  and  right  course,  namely,  trained 
to  simple  obedience  in  certain  important 
matters,  and  yet  so  indulged  in  all  lawful 
ways  as  to  be  made  happy  in  their  home. 

Correction  of  children  is  at  times  the 
duty  of  the  mother.  It  would  be  well  for 
her  when  discharging  this  unpleasant  duty 
to  act  according  to  a  striking  saying  of  St 
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Francis  de  Sales,  “  Correction  is  a  very  in¬ 
digestible  food,  and  requires  to  be  well 
cooked  in  the  fire  of  charity.”  So  indi¬ 
gestible,  so  naturally  disliked  is  it  that 
even  when  we  are  sincerely  convinced  that 
we  have  deserved  it,  we  would  like  that  it 
be  not  given.  Hence  a  mother  should 
never  come  down  on  and  punish  children 
for  what  is  really  not  a  fault.  Never,  for 
the  first  fault,  never  until  after  she  has  in¬ 
structed  them  that  it  is  a  fault  and  how  to 
correct  it.  Father  Faber  says  somewhere 
when  writing  on  this  subject  that  children 
cannot  understand  recreation  without 
noise.  Parents  often  forget  that  they 
were  once  children  and  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise.  Let  them  look,  by  all  means,  to 
the  manners  of  their  children;  let  them 
check,  moderate,  correct  what  may  be 
rude,  rough,  boisterous  or  violent,  but  let 
them  do  it  reasonably,  patiently  and  con¬ 
siderately.  A  mother  may  use  strong 
language  when  correcting,  but  never  in 
an  impatient  or  bad-tempered  manner. 
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H  er  correction  will  be  effective  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  calmness  with  which  it  is  given. 
A  passionate,  violent  way  of  correcting 
shows  a  want  of  self-respect,  and  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  thought  to  the  more  grown-up 
children,  “  She  is  vexed  with  herself  or 
with  others,  and  we  are  paying  for  it."  If 
she  cannot  at  the  moment  tone  down  her 
temper,  better  put  off  the  correction  until 
she  can  do  so.  Words  which  may  in  them¬ 
selves  be  the  best,  can  not  only  be  made 
useless  but  hurtful  by  the  look,  voice,  or 
the  bitter  contemptuous  way  in  wrhich  they 
are  spoken.  It  is  better  to  correct  a  child 
alone  than  in  the  presence  of  others — 
though  to  do  this  may  sometimes  be  ne¬ 
cessary — because  it  is  more  charitable  and 
less  humiliating.  If  the  correction  be  of  a 
severe  kind  to  be  followed  by  some  punish¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  given  to  children  of  more 
advanced  years,  it  might  be  well  to  preface 
it  with  a  few  words  in  order  to  make  the 
child  take  a  right  and  just  view  of  it.  For 
example,  “  I  should  naturally  like  to  be 
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always  pleased,  never  displeased  with  you, 
but  I  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  about 
3'ou  ;  you  have  such  a  fault,  I  have  more 
than  once  spoken  to  you  concerning  it, 
but  with  little  or  no  effect ;  I  must  now  do 
something  more,  but  mark  I  do  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  and  in  love,  for  if  I  allowed 
you  to  grow  up  with  that  fault  you  your¬ 
self  would  in  after  years — when  you  had 
come  to  know  from  exoerience  the  evil  of 
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it — be  the  first  to  blame  me  for  not  having 
done  my  best  to  correct  you.” 

Yes,  the  correction  of  children  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  duty — painful  to  both  parties — and 
should,  therefore,  be  “  well  cooked  in  the 
fire  of  charity.”  Let  it  be  straight  and 
home,  if  you  will,  but  given  with  studied 
temper,  in  the  least  humiliating  way  pos¬ 
sible,  and  never  made  harder  by  unneces¬ 
sary  bitter  remarks.  That  saying  of  St 
Chrysostom  is  so  true  :  “  there  is  nothing 
more  powerful  than  a  religious  and  pru¬ 
dent  woman  to  calm  her  husband  and 
form  him  to  whatsoever  she  wishes.”  This 
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may  be  said  with  equal,  if  not  more,  truth 
of  a  mother’s  power  with  her  children. 

To  be  all  this,  she  must  not  only  be 
“  religious  and  prudent,”  but  “a  valiant 
woman  ”  in  her  patience,  bearing  at  times 
indifference,  unkindness,  or  worse,  in  a  re¬ 
signed  spirit,  knowing  when  to  be  silent, 
when  and  how  to  speak.  Such  a  woman 
must  have  an  eternal  reward  in  heaven, 
and  most  probably  an  earthly  one  as  well, 
in  her  happy  success  of  forming  her  family 
as  she  wishes.  St  Monica  had  both.  Let 
not  mothers  lose  courage  because  they  do 
not  see  the  effect  of  their  prayers  and 
tears  here;  let  them  pray  and  weep  to  the 
end,  for  very  often  what  they  so  earnestly 
asked  is  granted  only  after  they  them¬ 
selves  have  gone  to  God.  The  following 
words,  taken  from  a  commentary  of  St 
Augustine  on  a  Gospel  text,  may  be  an 
appropriate  finish  to  this  point:  “You 
parents  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  words, 
1  He  will  be  my  minister,’  are  to  be  applied 
only  to  good  bishops  and  priests.  You  are 
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ministers  of  Christ  in  your  order  by  living 
well,  by  preaching  the  name  and  truths  of 
Christ,  by  giving  alms.  All  heads  of 
families  should  admit  that  such  is  due  to 
their  families.  For  love  of  Christ  and 
eternal  life  they  should  admonish,  teach, 
correct,  encourage,  exhort  and  establish 
discipline ,  so  that  ministering  to  Christ 
they,  in  their  own  way,  discharge  the 
duties  of  clerics  and  bishops  in  their  own 
houses,  and  will  be  for  ever  with  Him  in 
heaven.” 
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Relations  of  Children  to  Parents 

With  reference  to  the  manner  and  ways 
of  children  with  their  parents  much  may 
be  said.  They  should  never  forget  that 
the  greatest  sufferings  of  parents  come  too 
often  from  their  own  children,  not  merely 
when  they  seriously  offend  them,  but  also 
when  they  treat  them  in  a  cold,  perhaps 
contemptuous  way.  Parents  are  more 
sensitive  to  a  look  from  a  child  than  a  child 
is  to  a  blow  from  a  parent.  This  comes, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  children  having 
no  memory  and  the  mother  a  very  keen 
one  of  all  the  anxieties,  perils,  trials, 
sufferings,  etc.,  which  she  had  to  endure 
through  love  of  her  children  when  young. 
God  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a 
command  to  parents  to  love  their  children, 
but  He  did  that  children  should  honour 
and  love  father  and  mother.  What  makes 
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this  commandment  easy  is  that  natural 
and  supernatural  esteem  which  children 
ought  to  have  for  their  parents.  Love 
makes  eve^thing  easy,  hence  the  mother 
ought,  like  the  valiant  woman,  to  do  her 
best  that  “her  children  may  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.” 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  children, 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  have  not, 
cannot  have — owing  to  serious  faults  or 
unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  pa¬ 
rents — that  love  and  respect  for  them  which 
they  would  desire,  or  it  may  even  be  that 
they  have  for  them  a  feeling  of  dislike.  How 
then  are  such  children  to  act?  To  treat 
them  with  respect.  In  a  word,  to  observe 
the  fourth  commandment,  for  to  this  they 
are  bound  even  towards  faulty  or  bad  pa¬ 
rents.  To  give  such  respect,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  supposed,  is  not  an  easy  work,  and 
it  can  be  done  only  through  grace  and  from 
a  supernatural  motive.  But  children  so 
placed  should  console  themselves  by  the 
thought  that  if  they  overcome  natural  feel- 
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ing  and  act  against  it  in  order  to  observe 
the  commandment,  they  will  have  far 
greater  merit  than  if  they  were  influenced 
by  natural  love.  There  may  be  merit,  but 
not  much,  in  doing  a  thing  which  costs  us 
little  or  nothing,  or  which  we  like  to  do. 
That  which  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood, 
when  done  for  God,  is  the  best.  Strong, 
natural  love  is  the  foundation  and  great 
factor  of  happiness  in  a  family.  God  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be  such,  and  there  would  be 
greater  holiness  in  the  world  if  there  were 
greater  domestic  affection.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  we  cannot  command  this  affec¬ 
tion,  and  that  some  may  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  it  bv  their  conduct :  still  all  should 
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have  and  can  command  a  becoming  re¬ 
spect  and  consideration  for  each  other.  It 
is  a  strange  and  unnatural  anomaly  to  see 
members  of  a  family  who  are  kindly,  po¬ 
lite,  pleasant,  delightful — sometimes  too 
much  so — with  passing  acquaintances  and 
outsiders,  who  are  cold,  distant,  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  disagreeable  to  each  other  in  their 
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own  house.  Some  one  has  called  such 
persons  “  street-angels  but  home-devils." 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration,  a  certain  amount  of  giving  and 
taking,  amongst  members  of  the  same 
family.  There  should  be  a  decided  avoid¬ 
ance  of  differing  for  the  mere  sake  of  differ¬ 
ing.  We  are  often  inclined  to  ventilate 
our  opinions  simply  because  we  know  that 
our  listeners  do  not  agree  with  us,  dis¬ 
puting  again  and  again  with  the  same 
persons  in  order  to  hold  our  own  against 
them.  This  manner  of  acting  often  leads 
on  to  angry  feelings  and  angry  words. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  there  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  children 
amongst  themselves  in  a  matter  of  some 
practical  importance.  For  example,  where 
a  family  is  free  to  select  its  intimate 
friends,  some  members  may  be  for  and 
some  against  certain  individuals,  or  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  expenditure,  of  going  or 
not  going  to  some  place  of  amusement, 
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etc.  In  such  circumstances  harm  comes 
of  a  too  absolute,  authoritative,  autocratic 
style  of  action  on  the  part  of  parents  giv¬ 
ing  a  hard  severe  command  and  not  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  other  party.  “It  is  my  wish, 
and  it  must  be  so,  and  I  will  not  hear  a 
word  to  the  contrary.”  Now,  in  free  mat¬ 
ters,  when  there  ought  to  be  liberty  of 
opinion,  such  high-handed  action  often 
strengthens  and  makes  more  obstinate  the 
opposition,  or  secures  a  mere  servile 
grudging  obedience.  Let  husband  and 
wife  consider  the  subject  quietly,  calmly 
and  reasonably,  and  this  would  probably 
end  in  some  arrangement  satisfactory  to 
both.  A  wife  is  not  a  slave,  and  she  would 
not  be  a  good  wife  if,  thinking  her  opinion 
better  than  her  husband’s,  she  did  not  give 
it  to  him,  and  he  should  patiently  listen 
to  her  and  give  fair  consideration  to  her 
reasons.  Again,  children  who  have  come 
to  a  certain  age  have  a  right  to  give  their 
opinion,  in  free  matters,  to  even  remon¬ 
strate  with  their  parent  if  they  think  her 
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too  severe,  exacting  or  unreasonable,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  so  in  a  respectful  manner, 
and  parents  ought  to  encourage  their 
children  to  be  open  and  out-spoken  by 
listening  to  them  kindly  and  patiently. 
Such  action  increases  respect,  trust  and 
confidence,  whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  miseries  which  have  come 
trom  want  of  consideration  of  one  for  the 
other.  In  any  disputed  question  between 
members  of  a  family,  when  a  solution, 
pleasing  or  satisfactory  to  all,  cannot  be 
arrived  at,  the  children  should,  of  course, 
yield  to  the  parent,  not  the  parent  to  the 
child,  and  wife  and  children  to  the  husband 
and  father  who  is  the  head  of  the  house. 
In  the  model  family,  our  Lord  was  subject 
to  His  parents,  though  He  was,  as  God 
infinitely  and  as  man  immensely,  superior 
to  both. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  what  may 
be  called  a  dark  moment — the  result  of 
some  difference  or  of  impatience  or  loss  of 
temper — happens  between  members  of  the 
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same  family.  This  does  no  harm  if  it  be 
got  over  at  once ,  as  according  to  an  old 
adage:  “  Momentary  anger  between  those 
who  love  often  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
greater  love.”  But  if  the  dark  moment  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  dark  hours  or  days, 
the  consequences  can  become  serious. 
When  persons  fall  out  they  generally  be¬ 
gin  to  rest  on  and  brood  over  the  faults  of 
each  other,  or  each  will  think  that  the  other 
is  in  the  wrong  and  should  be  the  first  to 
apologise,  when  most  probably  both  are 
at  fault.  Dark  or  distant  ways,  particu¬ 
larly  between  parents,  are  as  a  black  cloud 
which  shuts  out  the  sun,  make  home 
gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  and  are  not 
good  education  for  the  children.  Besides, 
they  have  often  ended  in  indifference  or 
worse  between  those  who  once  loved  each 
other. 

It  is  too  often  practically  forgotten 
that  love  of  God  and  of  each  other  is  the 
only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  home 
happiness.  All  should,  therefore,  contri- 
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bute  their  best  to  increase  it.  This  often 
requires  a  forgetting  of  and  an  over¬ 
coming  of  self.  If  members  of  a  family 
love  God  first,  they  cannot  love  each  other 
too  much. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Joy,  Gladness,  Cheerfulness 

Joy  and  gladness  and  cheerfulness  are 
important  factors  in  making  a  home 
happy.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  even 
one  member  of  a  gloomy  or  depressed 
or  soured  disposition  can  destroy  all 
three,  can  cast  a  black  cloud  over  home, 
and  be  a  death’s-head  at  a  feast.  Persons 
given  to  this  unfortunate  state  of  mind 
sometimes  seem  to  find  a  luxury  and  to 
take  a  pride  in  it,  to  desire  even  to  be 
noticed  and  petted  in  their  selfish  folly. 
Such  persons  should  and  could,  with  a 
good  will  and  grace,  divest  themselves  of 
this  spirit  which  must  be  the  cause  of  un¬ 
happiness  to  all  around  them. 

“  Joy  ”  and  “  gladness  ”  are  very  often 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture  as  gifts  of 
God.  Whence  do  they  come  to  really 
brighten  home  ?  Do  wealth,  position, 
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honours  give  them?  No;  there  is  often 
greater  misery  and  less  happiness  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  than  in  the  cabin  of 
the  beggar.  “Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown,”  and  the  abundance  of 
earth’s  good  things  is  often  as  a  curse  to 
the  possessors  who  abuse  them.  Whence 
then  do  joy  and  gladness  come  ?  From 
within,  and  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  soul  at 
peace  with  God  and  loving  Him  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  should  be  the  heritage  of  every 
Christian  and  of  every  Christian  home. 
Countless  are  the  texts  in  the  old  and 
new  Testaments  in  which  God  speaks  of 
joy  and  gladness  as  the  portion  of  those 
who  love  Him.  I  shall  cite  only  a  few. 
“The  fear  of  the  Lord  will  give  joy.” 
“  Let  the  just  rejoice  before  God  and  be 
delighted  with  gladness.”  “  Serve  the 
Lord  in  joy,”  so  sings  David.  Isaias 
tells  us  that  “  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
on  the  heads  of  the  just:  they  shall  obtain 
joy  and  gladness”;  whilst  Jeremias  tells 
us  that  for  the  wicked  “  God  will  cause 
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to  cease  the  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice 
of  gladness  and  the  land  shall  be  desolate." 

Turning  to  the  new  Testament,  the 
very  first  announcement  to  man  of  the 
coming  of  “  the  King  of  Peace  ”  was 
called  by  the  angel  “  Good  tidings  of 
great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people." 
And  our  Lord,  in  His  last  discourse  to 
His  disciples,  says  :  “  If  you  keep  My 
commandments  you  will  abide  in  My 
love,  that  My  love  may  be  in  you  and 
that  your  joy  may  be  filled,  and  your 
joy  no  man  shall  take  from  you."  St 
Paul  tells  us  that  “the  kingdom  of  God 
is  justice  and  peace  and  joy,”  and  that 
“one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  is  joy.” 
He  prays  that  “the  God  of  hope  may 
fill  them  [the  Romans]  with  all  joy  in 
believing  ”  ;  and  St  Peter  sa}^  to  the  faith¬ 
ful,  “you  shall  greatly  rejoice,  you  shall 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable.”  But  more, 
this  true  Christian  joy  and  gladness  not 
only  remain  but  are  a  strength  and  a 
comfort  to  men  in  their  trials.  Our  Lord 
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tells  us  this  in  three  of  the  beatitudes. 
David  praises  God,  saying:  “Thou  hast 
turned  my  mourning  into  joy  and  hast 
compassed  me  with  gladness  ”  ;  and  St 
Paul  more  than  once  announces  this 
truth,  particularly  when  he  says,  of  the 
Corinthians,  that  “  in  much  experience 
of  tribulation  they  have  had  abundance 
of  joy.”  “There  is  no  joy  above  the 
joy  of  the  heart.”  We  must  not  look 
outside  for  joy,  but  in  our  own  hearts 
alone  can  we  find  it.  The  kingdom  of 
joy  and  gladness  is  within  us. 

I  have  rested  too  much  perhaps  on 
God’s  view  of  “joy”  and  “gladness,”  but 
I  have  done  so  in  order  to  show  that 
gloom,  depression,  a  sour  sanctity  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  should 
be  severely  fought  against  and  turned 
into  joy  and  gladness.  A  death’s  head 
is  out  of  place  in  a  Catholic  home. 

So  much  for  what  God  tells  us  of  joy 
and  gladness ;  let  us  now  hear  what  men 
of  the  world  say  on  this  subject.  Addison 
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has  a  beautiful  essay  on  “Cheerfulness,” 
which  is  so  according  to  God’s  mind  that 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  written 
by  a  father  of  the  Church.  It  is  worth 
reading  and  studying.*  Let  me  give  a  few 
extracts:  “I  have  always  preferred  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  mirth;  the  latter  I  consider  as 
an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often 
raised  unto  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
depressions  of  melancholy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give 
the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds 
and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerful¬ 
ness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the 
mind  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  per¬ 
petual  serenity.  Cheerfulness  is  very 


*  Spectator,  Nos.  381-387. 
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conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
philosophers  among  the  heathen,  as  well 
as  amongst  those  who  have  been  deser¬ 
vedly  esteemed  as  saints  and  holy  men 
amongst  Christians.”  “  If  we.  consider 
cheerfulness  in  three  lights  :  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with, 
and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it 
will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each 
of  these  accounts.”  The  advantages  to 
the  man  himself  are  that  “  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
his  soul,  his  judgment  is  undisturbed, 
his  temper  even  and  unruffled  whether  in 
action  or  in  solitude,  and  he  does  not  feel 
the  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils 
which  may  befall  him.”  With  reference 
to  others,  cheerfulness  “  produces  love 
and  good-will  towards  him,  and  he  raises 
the  same  good  humour  in  those  who  come 
within  his  influence.  It  is  like  a  sudden 
sunshine  that  awakens  a  certain  delight  in 
the  mind;  the  heart  rejoices  and  naturally 
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flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence 
towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an 
effect  upon  it.”  “  When  I  consider  this 
cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  relation, 
I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  constant 
habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an 
implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi¬ 
dence  under  all  its  dispensations.  It  is 
a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  where¬ 
in  we  are  placed  and  a  secret  approbation 
of  the  divine  will  in  His  conduct  towards 
man.  There  are  but  two  things  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  reasonably  deprive  us  of 
this  cheerfulness  of  heart  The  first  of 
these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A  man  who 
lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can 
have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the 
soul  and  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and 
innocence.  Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man 
deserves  a  harder  name  than  language 
can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many  degrees 
beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or 
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madness.  The  second  is  atheism,  by  which 
I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  supreme  Being 
and  consequently  of  a  future  state.  This 
may  likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a 
man  of  this  cheerfulness  of  temper.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  the  being  of  God  is 
so  little  to  be  doubted  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  truth  we  are  sure  of.  If  we  look  into 
the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidels  we 
generally  find  that  they  are  made  up  of 
pride,  spleen  and  cavil.  The  vicious  man 
and  the  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence 
to  cheerfulness.  It  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  live  in  good  humour  and  enjoy  his 
present  existence  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation,  of 
being  miserable  or  nothing  at  all.”  He 
then  states  that  the  two  factors  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  are  (i)  belief  in  God,  admiration 
and  love  of  Him ;  (2)  good  lives  according 
to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason. 

Lord  Avebury  has  said  some  things 
worthy  of  note  on  this  subject  in  his  book 
“The  Use  of  Life”:  “Cheerfulness  is  a 
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great  moral  tonic.  As  sunshine  brings 
out  the  flowers  and  ripens  the  fruit,  so 
does  cheerfulness  develope  all  that  is  best 
in  us.  Cheerfulness  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
others.  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  a 
cup  of  gold  is  to  be  found  wherever  a  rain¬ 
bow  touches  the  earth,  and  there  are  some 
persons  whose  smile,  the  sound  of  whose 
voice,  whose  very  presence  seems  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  to  turn  everything  they 
touch  into  gold.  Neither  wealth  nor  rank 
will  ensure  happiness.  Without  love  and 
charity  and  peace  of  mind  you  may  be 
rich  and  great  and  powerful,  but  you  can¬ 
not  be  happy.  We  cannot  expect  to  avoid 
suffering  and  sorrow,  but  it  rests  with  us 
whether  we  accept  them  cheerfully  or  sub¬ 
mit  gloomily.”  Again  he  writes  :  “  It  is 
our  proud  boast  that  every  man’s  house  is 
his  castle,  but  it  ought  to  be  more ;  it 
ought  to  be  a  home.  What  makes  a 
home  ?  Love,  sympathy  and  confidence. 
The  memories  of  childhood,  the  kindness 
of  parents,  the  bright  hopes  of  youth,  the 
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sisters’  pride,  the  brothers’  sympathy  and 
help,  the  mutual  confidence,  the  common 
hopes  and  interests  and  sorrows,  these  cre¬ 
ate  and  sanctify  home.  A  house  without 
love  may  be  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but  it  is 
not  a  home.  Love  is  the  life  of  a  true 
home.  A  home  without  love  is  no  more  a 
home  than  a  body  without  a  soul  is  a  man.” 
But  touching  the  dark  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  Father  Faber  writes  :  “To  be  subject 
to  low  spirits  is  a  sad  liability — but  what 
can  be  more  unkind  than  to  communicate 
our  low  spirits  to  others,  to  go  about  the 
world  like  demons  poisoning  the  fountains 
of  joy  ?  Have  I  more  light  because  I 
have  managed  to  involve  those  I  love  in 
the  same  gloom  as  myself?”  Enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  Christian  joy, 
gladness,  cheerfulness,  ought  to  brighten 
every  home,  and  that  each  member  should 
do  her  best  to  contribute  to  them,  and 
should  have  a  great  dread  of  being  a 
gloomy  “  demon  ”  or  a  death’s-head. 


CHAPTER  X 
Frugality  and  Industry 

Frugality  is  defined  “  economical  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure,  thrifty,  saving,  not 
profuse,  prodigal  or  lavish.”  We  all  know 
what  is  meant  by  “  Industry.”  We  learn 
from  God  that  the  valiant  woman,  “  the 
sun  in  her  own  house,”  had  a  horror  of 
idleness.  She  was  also  frugal  and  careful 
of  the  temporal  things  which  God  had 
given  her,  and  used  them  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  given.  Some  think 
that  frugality,  industry  and  providential 
care  of  temporal  things,  living,  well  within 
one's  means,  are  not  notable  Irish  virtues, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  rather  sad 
history  of  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
justify  this  saying.  The  good  mother 
ought  to  be  as  the  valiant  woman  in  teach¬ 
ing  her  daughters  to  be  industrious  and 
frugal ;  first  of  all  by  her  own  example. 
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God  tells  us  that  “idleness  worketh  much 
evil/’  and  that  poverty — spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral — cometh  to  the  idle  with  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  the  runner  and  the  power  of  the 
armed  man.  St  Chrysostom  says  that 
“  idleness  is  the  schoolmaster  of  all  ini¬ 
quity.”  Another:  “Let  the  devil  never 
find  you  idle,  for  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop.”  And  the  pagan  poet  Ovid 
gives  as  the  reason  why  a  man  came  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice :  “  because  he 
was  idle.”  These  strong,  authoritative 
sayings  about  idleness  are  true  of  all,  not 
of  the  poor  only — and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  far  greater  spiritual  miseries 
come  to  the  idle  rich  than  to  them.  It  has 
been  said  elsewhere  that  parents,  even  the 
richest,  make  a  great  mistake  when  they 
do  not  put  before  their  sons — college  life 
being  finished — some  work  suited  to  their 
talent  and  taste.*  The  same  is  true  of  the 
daughters. 


*  Old  and  New — “  The  Young,”  chapter  20. 
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The  mother  should  look  well  to  all  the 
paths  of  her  house,  and  suggest,  even 
press  upon  her  daughters,  some  work  for 
which  they  are  suited.  For  instance,  to 
help  herself  in  some  branch  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  to  keep  some  of  the  accounts,  or  to 
perfect  themselves  and  become  the  best  in 
some  accomplishment  which  they  like. 
God  says  :  “  Whatever  thy  hand  is  able  to 
do,  do  it  earnestly.”  He  wishes  us  to  aim 
at  success  and  perfection  not  only  in  spiri¬ 
tual  things,  but  also  in  the  business  of  life 
which  He  has  given,  or  in  anything  else 
that  is  good  for  us.  And  to  labour  in 
the  study  of  an  accomplishment  is  good, 
even  if  the  only  motive  be  to  occupy  time 
and  avoid  idleness. 

The  valiant  woman,  though  a  person  of 
position  and  wealth,  took  hold  of  the 
spindle  and  made  for  herself  clothing,  ta¬ 
pestry,  purple  and  fine  linen.  A  mother 
should  not  only  be  an  example  in  this,  but 
should  insist  on  her  daughters  giving 
themselves  to  some  manual  work — tapes- 
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try,  wool-work,  painting,  drawing — all 
which  help  to  make  home  beautiful  to  the 
eye — making,  or  at  least  mending,  their 
own  garments,  keeping  their  wardrobe  in 
order,  etc.  There  is  nothing  low  or  de¬ 
grading  in  this,  as  has  been  said  before  on 
high  authority.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
a  highly  educated  and  refined  man,  writes: 
“  Bodily  labour  is  suitable  to  woman  ;  all 
kinds  of  needlework  embroidery,  to  keep 
the  clothing  in  good  order,  to  prepare 
with  their  own  hands,  if  needful,  food  and 
drink.  Our  Lord  loves  women  of  this 
kind,  He  loves  to  see  them  always  occu¬ 
pied  in  useful  labour,  holding  in  their 
hand  the  distaff  and  the  needle.”  St 
Jerome  recommends  to  women  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  wool,  the  spinning  of  thread,  and 
speaks  of  the  spindle,  the  distaff  and  the 
wheel.  It  is  true  that  machinery  has  done 
away  with  most  of  these;  still  the  words  of 
these  saints  urge  an  important  truth, 
namely,  that  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
labour  should  enter  into  woman’s  educa- 
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tion.  The  idle-minded  and  idle-handed 
are  worthless,  if  not  dangerous,  subjects. 

Charlemagne  insisted  on  his  daughters 
learning  all  sorts  of  needlework,  and  gave 
as  reasons  for  doing  so  :  (i)  To  help  them 
to  shun  idleness ;  (2)  that  if  any  adverse 
fortune  should  befall  them  they  would  be 
enabled  to  provide  for  their  necessities, 
and  Lapide,  in  his  commentary  on  the  text 
descriptive  of  the  valiant  woman,  “  She 
hath  sought  wool  and  flax,  and  hath 
wrought  by  the  counsel  of  her  hands," 
proves  from  many  sayings  of  pagan 
writers  and  poets  that  work  of  this  des¬ 
cription  was  practised  by  the  highest. 
But  more,  that  they  held,  what  Christian 
women  should  not  ignore,  that  such  occu¬ 
pations  were  a  help  and  protection  to 
purity.  They  are  so  because  they  ban 
idleness,  which  is  the  schoolmaster  of  all 
iniquity.  When  Alexander  the  Great  con¬ 
quered  Darius,  he  treated  the  female 
members  of  his  foe’s  family  with  great  de¬ 
licacy;  he  also  sent  them  some  garments 
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that  they  might  employ  themselves  in 
making  the  like.  Darius’  mother  regarded 
this  act  as  an  insult  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  Persians  were  an  effeminate  and 
luxurious  nation  which  regarded  such 
work  as  degrading.  Alexander,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  unpleasant  result  of  his  present, 
made  an  apology,  saying:  “I  erred  in 
treating  you  according  to  Grecian  customs  ; 
for  this  robe  you  see  me  wear  was  not 
only  the  gift  of  my  sisters  but  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.”  A  lady  of  authority, 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  in  her  diary  writes  : 
“  A  misty,  dark,  melancholy  day  within 
and  without,  I  felt  more  depressed  than 
usual,  but  as  I  did  not  wish  to  yield  to 
ennui,  I  took  up  my  sewing  to  kill  it  at 
the  point  of  the  needle,  but  the  wicked 
serpent  still  lives  though  I  have  cut  off 
its  head  and  its  tail:  that  is,  indolence  and 
dreamy  thoughts.”  Indolence  and  dreamy 
thoughts  are  bad  enough  in  themselves, 
but  they  too  often  open  the  door  to  worse 
and  more  dangerous  imaginations  and 
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temptations.  A  wholesome  and  pleasing 
occupation  of  mind  and  hand  is  a  sure 
guardian  of  innocence. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  women  should 
attend  to  three  things  :  (i)  they  should 
dress  according  to  their  position;  (2)  well 
within  their  means,  and  (3)  with  perfect 
modesty.  In  reference  to  this  last  point, 
remarks  have  often  been  made  and  things 
written,  in  severe  and  condemnatory 
words,  of  a  style  of  dress  or  rather  of 
undress  called  tres-decollete.  A  lady  may 
dress  in  the  way  she  considers  best,  in 
form  and  combination  of  colours,  even  for 
the  setting-off  of  figure  and  face.  But  the 
tns-cUcollete  is  to  be  condemned  because 
there  can  be  no  good  motive  for  it.  It 
sets  off  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  is 
simply  a  coarse  pandering  to  what  is  sen¬ 
sual,  and  therefore  is  not  only  dangerous 
but  often  offensive  to  others.  Even  many 
worldly-minded  men  dislike  and  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  it.  Thackeray  gives  us,  in 
“  The  Newcomes,”  a  picture  of  a  lady 
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whom  he  singles  out  from  those  who 
surround  her  in  the  ball-room.  “  As  for 
her  figure — but  as  this  tall  slender  form 
is  concealed  in  a  simple  white  robe  in 
which  her  fair  arms  are  enveloped ,  which 
is  confined  at  her  waist  by  an  azure  rib¬ 
bon  and  descends  to  her  feet — let  us 
make  a  respectful  bow  to  that  fair  image 
of  youth,  health  and  modesty,  and  fancy 
it  as  pretty  as  we  will.” 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Recreation 

What  about  recreation?  St  Thomas  in 
his  Ethics  lays  down  this  rule  :  “  We 
should  take  our  recreation  with  modera¬ 
tion,  according  to  time,  place  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  with  whom  we  live.” 
We  should  take  recreation  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  health  of  mind  and  body, 
but  take  it  as  St  Thomas  directs.  On 
this  subject  Fenelon  writes  :  “  There  are 
some  people  who  would  have  you  always 
groaning  and  making  yourself  miserable 
by  striving  to  excite  in  yourself  a  distaste 
for  the  amusements  in  which  you  are 
bound  to  partake.  For  my  part  I  must 
confess  I  cannot  approve  of  such  aus¬ 
terity  :  I  prefer  a  more  simple  and 
natural  behaviour,  and  I  believe  God 
prefers  it  too.  When  diversions  are  inno¬ 
cent  in  themselves  and  entered  into  ac- 
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cording  to  the  usages  of  the  position  in 
which  God  has  placed  you,  then  all  that 
is  necessary  is  that  you  should  take  part 
in  them  with  moderation.  Stiff  and  re¬ 
served  manners,  wanting  in  complaisance 
and  frankness,  will  only  serve  to  give  a 
false  idea  of  piety  to  worldlings  who  are 
already  too  prejudiced  against  it  and  who 
would  imagine  that  the  service  of  God 
demands  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  life.*' 
We  can  merit  by  our  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tions  taken  in  time,  weight,  measure  and 
with  moderation.  We  read  that  SS. 
Charles  Borromeo  and  Aloysius  would 
be  quite  happy  if  death  came  to  them 
when  playing  their  games  of  chess,  be¬ 
cause  when  so  engaged  they  were  doing 
the  will  of  God  as  settled  for  them  at 
the  moment.  Let  girls  therefore  have 
recreation  suited  to  their  sex  and  taste. 
There  are  a  few  active  outdoor  amuse¬ 
ments  which  are  recognized  as  good  for 
and  suited  to  girls.  By  indoor  amuse¬ 
ments  they  not  only  amuse  themselves 
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but  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
The  more  delightful  recreations  are,  if 
wholesome,  the  better  because  they  keep 
the  mind  occupied. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  to  be  kept  wholesome  by 
the  salt  of  mortification  more  than  recrea¬ 
tion.  View  it  as  follows  :  There  are  some 
recreations  in  themselves  innocent  and 
good  and  on  this  account  the  more  en¬ 
joyable.  They  are  however  naturally 
more  pleasing  and  delightful  than  spiri¬ 
tual  or  domestic  duties,  and  hence  arises 
a  temptation  against  which  the  very  best 
of  us  must  be  on  our  guard,  namely,  of 
neglecting,  hurrying  through,  putting  off 
the  latter  for  the  former.  Recreation 
kept  in  its  place  is  all  right,  but  when  it 
is  allowed  to  interfere  with  more  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  it  is  downright  wrong.  Wis¬ 
dom  puts  everything  in  its  proper  place 
according  to  its  importance  :  now  if  any¬ 
thing  should  go  to  the  wall  it  ought  to  be 
recreation  or  a  portion  of  it.  A  passion  for 
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amusement  or  for  the  excess  of  it  over 
affairs  of  greater  importance  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day.  When 
the  final  reckoning  comes,  lawn-tennis  or 
cricket  will  not  count  much,  or  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  merit. 

What  about  books,  even  some  called 
“  novels  ”  ?  Reading  is  for  many  the  most 
enjoyable  of  recreations.  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  a  well-selected  book, 
call  it  a  novel  if  you  like,  read  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  free  time,  and  a  drive,  a  game, 
a  concert.  Let,  therefore,  those  who  like 
it  take  it,  but  under  certain  conditions: 
(i)  That  the  book  be  not  a  bad  book. 
This  we  can  know  from  the  character  of 
the  author  or  on  the  authority  of  some 
lair-minded  person  who  has  read  it.  It 
may  however  be  remarked  here  that  a 
book  may  be  read  even  though  the  reader 
knows  beforehand  that  it  may  here  and 
there  suggest  a  temptation  provided  her 
motive  for  reading  is  good ;  she  reads  it 
because  of  the  useful  information  it  con- 
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tains,  or  of  its  beauty  of  style,  or  of  its 
being  interesting,  and  knows  that  when 
a  sentence  may  suggest  a  temptation  she 
will  reject  it  and  not  rest  on  it.  This  is  a 
sound  principle.  If  we  could  not  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  it  we  could  lawfully  read  no 
book,  not  even  the  Bible  or  Catechism. 
Second  condition,  not  to  become  the  slave 
of  even  a  good  book.  There  is  danger,  if 
the  book  be  of  a  fascinating  kind,  of  read¬ 
ing  it  on  and  on,  day  and  night,  at  the 
cost  of  more  important  matters.  Or  if  it 
be  a  novel  there  is  the  desire  often  of 
rushing  through  it  simply  for  the  plot,  to 
learn  who  were  murdered  and  who  were 
married.  If  a  book  be  really  worth 
reading,  it  is  well  to  read  it  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  By  doing  so  it  will  last  the 
longer,  and  one  can  note  the  beauties  ol 
thought,  of  expression,  of  style,  and  thus 
improve  oneself.  A  book  should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected,  and  should  be  so  read  as  not 
to  enslave  the  reader.  Persons  have  said 
that  they  never  read  a  book  with  more 
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pleasure  than  when  they  limited  themselves 
to  a  few  chapters  or  pages  a  day.  And 
a  person  has  said  that  the  act  of  his  life 
of  which  he  was  most  ashamed  was  spend¬ 
ing  two  days  and  much  of  the  night  in  the 
unbroken  reading  oi  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novels.  If  one  feels  that  a  book 
is  getting  too  much  power  over  her,  it 
would  be  well  to  practise  the  mortification 
of  closing  it  at  once,  and  letting  it  await 
her  convenience  after  some  hours  or  on 
the  next  day.  Parents  are  bound  to  see 
that  their  children,  especially  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  have  no  story  or  other  kinds  of  books 
which  are  not  safe  and  suited  to  their  age. 
Any  amount  of  moral  poison — and  a  bad 
book  contains  this  largely — can  be  got  at 
railway  stations  or  in  shops  for  a  few 
pence. 

In  his  book  “  The  Use  of  Life,”  under 
the  title  “  Recreation,”  and  writing  of  out¬ 
door  games,  the  author  says  :  “  Games  are 
by  no  means  loss  of  time.  They  give 
moral  as  well  as  physical  health,  they 
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teach  persons  how  to  get  on  with  others, 
to  play  fairly  and  push  no  advantage  to 
an  extremity.  They  also  oblige  us  to 
spend  some  time  in  fresh  air,  and  of  all 
things,  says  Jefferies,  there  is  none  so 
sweet  as  fresh  air.  Again,  I  should  rank 
a  good  talk  very  high  among  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  existence.  When  Johnson  wished 
to  describe  a  pleasant  evening,  1  Sir/  he 
said,  ‘  we  had  a  good  talk.’  Let  games 
be  the  recreation,  not  the  business  of 
life.  A  life  devoted  to  pleasure  and  re¬ 
creation  would  of  course  be  not  only  self¬ 
ish  but  intolerably  insipid.  Games  should 
never  be  the  business  of  life,  but  in  mo¬ 
deration,  enjoyment  is  not  idleness.’' 

Very  marked  characteristics  of  the  va¬ 
liant  woman,  the  sun  in  her  own  house, 
were  that  she  was  frugal,  thrifty  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  “  She  hath  considered  a  field 
and  bought  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her  own 
hands  she  hath  planted  a  vineyard."  She 
was  careful  of  the  temporal  things  given 
by  God  and  increased  them.  She  was 
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opposed  to  extravagance,  to  living  beyond 
her  means  and  by  doing  so  getting  into 
debt.  On  this  point  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  no  one  ever  lost  position  or  esteem 
by  living  within  their  means,  and  many 
have  lost  both  from  not  doing  so.  And 
the  persons  who  are  often  hardest  on 
these  are  the  persons  who  helped  them  to 
be  extravagant  or  perhaps  profited  by  it. 
li  We  knew  long  ago,”  they  say,  “  that  it 
would  come  to  this.” 

Even  persons  who  are  really  wealthy 
and  have  children,  ought  to  live  quietly, 
and  the  mother  to  be  much  at  home  when 
the  young  ones  are  growing  up  ;  and  this 
for  two  reasons:  (i)  Because  the  mother 
ought  to  have  a  personal  care  of  her  child¬ 
ren  and  not  leave  them  too  much  to  ser¬ 
vants;  (2)  because  when  it  comes  to  educate 
the  children,  to  give  the  boys  professions, 
to  dower  the  girls,  and  to  leave  them  all  so 
that  they  can  live  according  to  their  posi¬ 
tion,  the  father  will  find  that  he  has  not 
too  much  money  in  his  hands.  A  word 
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may  be  said  here  as  a  plea  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  has  often  happened  that  money  has 
been  lavished  on  the  boys,  helping  to  make 
them  idle  or  extravagant,  boys  who,  at  the 
worst,  could  earn  their  bread,  if  so  in¬ 
clined,  in  many  honest  and  honourable 
ways,  whilst  the  girls,  reared  as  ladies,  in¬ 
capable  often  of  useful  or  profitable  work, 
are  left  poor  enough.  It  is  not  meant,  of 
course,  by  these  remarks  that  the  wealthy 
should  live  in  a  mean,  miserly  way  or  be¬ 
low  their  position,  but  merely  that  there 
should  not  be  such  an  amount  of  enter¬ 
taining,  of  expensive  out-door  amuse¬ 
ments,  travel,  unnecessary  dress,  etc.,  as 
would  be  beyond  their  income.  In  all 
such  matters  there  is  often  human  respect 
or  a  low  foolish  vanity.  Persons  of  small 
means  try,  by  external  show,  to  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  their  neighbour 
who  has  larger.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
there  are  some  who  carry  extravagance  so 
far  as  to  incur  debts,  which — a  moment’s 
honest  consideration  would  convince  them 
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—  they  could  never  pay.  This  is  not  only 
disreputable  but  dishonest. 

Too  many  practically  forget  or  ignore 
the  truth  that  all  temporal  things,  whether 
theirs  through  inheritance,  industry  or 
labour,  are  the  property  of  God,  and,  in 
His  providence,  lent  to  them.  They  re¬ 
main  always  His  property.  Men  have 
their  rights  in  such  things  with  reference 
to  their  fellow  man,  but  no  rights  with  re¬ 
ference  to  God.  In  a  word,  God  gives 
these  things,  or  rather  lends  them,  for  the 
moment  of  this  life,  to  man.  For  what 
purpose?  That  he  may  do  as  he  likes 
with  them?  By  no  means,  but  that  he 
may  use  them  according  to  the  will  and 
law  of  God  the  owner.  Some  who  say,  or 
act  according  to  the  saying,  “  I  can  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own,”  forget  that  no¬ 
thing  is  their  own,  not  the  money  in  purse 
or  bank,  absolutely  and  independently  ol 
God.  Injustice  is  defined  as  taking  or 
using  the  property  of  another  without  the 
consent  or  against  the  will  of  the  owner. 
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God  gives  us  His  property  for  a  time 
under  certain  strict  conditions,  namely, 
that  we  use  it  for  support  of  self — and  it 
may  be  of  others — for  the  education  and 
provision  of  children,  lawful  recreations, 
charity  in  almsgiving,  etc.  If,  therefore, 
we  use  it  to  minister  to  sinful  passions,  in 
an  extravagant  way  incurring  debts ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  miserly,  avaricious 
manner,  we  abuse  Gods  property  by  using 
it  against  the  will  of  the  Owner,  and  by 
doing  so  we  sin.  Men  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  be  pilferers  or  robbers 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  a  mere 
fellow-man,  seem  to  have  no  scruple  in 
becoming  such  by  abusing  the  property 
of  God. 

In  this  matter  of  expenditure  it  is  well 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side  and  to  practise 
some  acts  of  mortification.  For  instance, 
there  is  some  article  of  dress,  some  piece 
of  jewellery,  some  amusement,  etc.,  which 
a  person  might  purchase  or  enjoy  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  state  and  within  her  means,  but 
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she  can  do  without  them,  and  mortifies 
her  natural  desire  and  uses  the  money 
they  would  cost  in  some  better  way.  The 
good  mother  should,  by  her  own  example 
and  by  the  power  which  authority  and 
love  for  her  children  give,  teach  her 
daughters  to  have  a  horror  of  idleness  and 
extravagance,  or  of  allowing  amusements 
to  interfere  with  duty ;  also  to  train  them 
to  be  frugal,  thrifty  and  industrious. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Alms-Deeds 

God  tells  us  how  the  valiant  woman 
used  some  of  her  wealth:  “She  opened 
her  hand  to  the  needy,  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor.”  The  head  and  the 
mother  of  the  house  should  not  only  give 
alms,  according  to  their  means,  but  should 
teach  their  children  to  be  thoughtful,  con¬ 
siderate,  kind  in  manner  and  charitable  to¬ 
wards  the  poor.  God  often  bids  the  rich 
remember  that  the  poor  are  their  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  He,  in  part  at  least,  vindi¬ 
cates  His  Providence  towards  the  needy 
and  poor  by  his  strict  command  that  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  shall  give,  out  of  their 
substance,  alms  to  them.  But  more:  the 
poor,  and  the  least  of  His  little  ones  are  His 
personal  representatives  as  the  wealthy 
are  not.  Hence  the  greatest  doctors  and 
fathers  of  His  Church  fear  not  to  say  that 
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the  sweetest  and  easiest  way  for  the  rich 
to  secure  heaven  is  by  being  kind  of  heart 
and  generous  of  hand  to  “  the  poor  and 
needy  ”  for  love  of  our  Lord.  They  prove 
this  from  many  texts  of  holy  Scripture, 
but  they  insist  most  and  oftenest  on  our 
Lord’s  description  of  Judgment  Day  as 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  They  call  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  gives  no  reason 
for  bringing  the  elect  to  heaven  except 
that  they  were  good  in  giving  temporal 
helps — food,  drink,  clothing,  etc. — to  the 
poor  from  love  of  Him.  “Then  shall  the 
King  say  to  them  that  shall  be  on  His 
right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
possess  you  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  I  was 
hungry  and  you  gave  Me  to  eat,  I  was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  Me  to  drink,  naked 
and  you  covered  Me,  sick  and  you  visited 
Me,”  etc.  And  when  the  just,  surprised  at 
a  reward  given  for  works  they  had  never 
done,  “shall  answer  Him  saying,  Lord, 
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when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry  and  fed 
Thee,  thirsty  and  gave  Thee  to  drink, 
naked  and  covered  Thee?  etc.  And  the 
King,  answering,  shall  say  to  them,  Amen 
I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one 
of  these  My  least  brethren  j^ou  did  it  to 
Me.”  And  when  He  gives  as  His  sole 
reason  for  casting  oft,  with  His  curse, 
those  on  the  left,  that  “  when  He  was 
hungry  they  gave  Him  not  to  eat,  thirsty 
and  gave  Him  not  to  drink,"  etc.,  and 
they,  surprised  at  the  terrible  sentence 
pronounced  against  them  for  crimes  which 
they  never  committed,  “  shall  answer  Him 
sa}dng,  Lord,  when  did  we  see  Thee  hun¬ 
gry,  or  thirsty,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in 
orison,  and  did  not  minister  to  Thee?  He 
shall  answer  them  saying,  Amen  I  say  to 
you  as  long  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of 
these  least,  neither  did  you  do  it  to  Me" 
(Matt.  xxv).  Many  texts  might  be  cited 
from  the  sermons  of  these  learned  and 
holy  preachers  in  which  they  urge  and 
illustrate  this  divine  truth.  Two  may 
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suffice.  St  Chrysostom  tells  his  flock 
that  if  they  be  generous  to  the  poor  for 
Christ’s  sake  no  storm  can  overwhelm 
them  on  the  last  day.  And  why?  “  Be¬ 
cause  by  giving  to  the  poor  they  lent  to 
our  Lord,  made  their  judge  their  debtor, 
and  he  must  now  repay  them."  Even 
more  remarkable  are  the  words  of  St 
Augustine  when  preaching  on  the  scrip¬ 
ture  text  :  “As  water  extinguishes  fire ,  so 
alms-deeds  do  sin!'  When  our  Lord  cometh 
to  judge  the  world  He  imputeth  alms-deeds 
only  to  those  He  is  about  to  crown ;  as 
if  He  had  said  :  “  If  I  searched  into  your 
fives,  if  I  examined  all  your  ways,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  find  something  for  which  I 
could  condemn  you ;  but  no  matter,  come 
into  My  kingdom,  for  when  I  was  hungry 
you  gave  Me  to  eat  :  thirsty,  you  gave  Me 
to  drink,  etc.  You  come  into  heaven,  not 
because  you  have  not  sinned,  but  because 
you  redeemed  your  sins  by  alms-deeds.” 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  said  that  no 
one  who  is  kind,  charitable  and  generous 
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to  the  poor  for  Christ's  sake,  is  lost;  God 
will,  in  His  own  way,  bring  them  in  the 
end  to  Himself.  A  powerful  means,  more 
powerful,  perhaps,  than  prayer,  of  getting 
grace  for  children,  is  alms-deeds  done  and 
offered  up  for  them  by  their  parents. 
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Marriage 

As  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
education  of  girls  called  to  settle  in  the 
world,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  a  word  about  the  duties  of  parents 
with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters.  They  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  any  of  their  children 
marrying  a  person  who  is  zvith  good  reason 
objectionable:  a  man,  for  instance,  who  is 
intemperate,  or  irreligious,  or  who  has  no 
means  of  giving  a  comfortable  home  to 
their  child.  There  may  be  also  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  objecting  to  their  sons  marrying 
really  unsuitable  persons.  All  Catholics 
know  that  the  Church  has  banned  what 
are  commonly  called  mixed  marriages — a 
Catholic  marrying  a  non-catholic.  That 
the  Church  is  wise  in  this,  experience  proves. 
A  Catholic  having  faith  in  his  or  her  religion 
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could  scarcely  be  happy  where  there  is  such 
a  barrier  to  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  whilst 
the  consequences  to  the  children  are  often 
evil.  Nor  does  it  weaken  the  prohibition 
of  the  Church  that  she  sometimes  dispenses 
with  this  impediment.  She  does  this  for 
some  reasons  which  appear  good  to  her, 
because  of  that  “  hardness  of  heart,”  of 
which  our  Lord  speaks  with  reference 
to  another  impediment  of  marriage,  or 
because  of  the  fear  of  greater  evils.  The 
exception  strengthens  the  rule  and  can¬ 
not  justify  any  Catholic  in  making  little 
of  this  wise  prohibition.  Besides,  the 
Church  never  gives  such  a  dispensation 
unless  when  the  non-Catholic  party  so¬ 
lemnly  promises  that  all  the  children,  boys 
and  girls,  shall  be  baptized  and  brought 
up  Catholics.  This  promise  has  been  not 
unfrequently  broken,  or  so  weakly  observed, 
that  children  have  grown  up  with  little  or 
no  religion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there 
is  esteem,  love,  a  real  attachment  on  both 
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sides,  parents  ought  not  to  oppose  the 
marriage  simply  because  there  may  be  ques¬ 
tion  of  more  money,  or  of  a  slight  difference 
in  social  position,  or  because  of  hope  and 
expectation  of  what  never  comes,  a  marriage 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  is 
true  that  children  should  in  this  matter 
calmly  listen  to  and  give  importance  and 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  their  parents ;  but 
in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  those  just 
alluded  to,  children  would  not  be  bound  to 
sacrifice  their  happiness  to  the  mere  will  of 
their  parents. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  have  the  consent  of  parents  a  ne¬ 
cessary  condition  for  a  valid  marriage.  The 
Council  of  course  refused.  But  who  are 
most  to  blame  for  marriages  really  un¬ 
desirable  in  themselves,  or  which,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  parents  oppose  or 
dislike  ?  The  parents  themselves.  Again 
and  again  they  allow  their  children  to  place 
themselves  in  circumstances,  to  cultivate 
social  intimacies,  which  must  end  in  their 
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falling  in  love,  and  then  they  are  surprised, 
if  not  enraged,  because  they  wish  to  get 
married.  Parents  often  act  towards  their 
children  as  if  they  were  never  in  love 
themselves,  or  knew  not  what  and  how 
powerful  love  is. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Valiant  Woman  as  Mistress 

The  valiant  woman,  *  *  the  sun  in  her  own 
house,”  was  a  really  good  mistress.  She 
was  active  and  vigilant.  * 1  She  hath  arisen 
in  the  night  and  given  prey  ” — allotted 
work — “to  her  household.”  She  was 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  kind.  “She 
shall  not  fear  for  her  house  in  the  cold  of 
snow,  for  all  her  domestics  are  clothed 
with  double  garments.”  After  her 
example  a  good  mistress  should  model 
herself.  She  should  give  each  servant 
her  work,  so  that  the  latter  may  know 
what  is  expected  of  her,  and  should  see  that 
she  does  it  well,  or  instruct  her  how  to  do  it. 
She  should  also  look  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  servants.  A  good  faithful 
servant  is  a  treasure,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such,  and  is  made  better  by  being  so 
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treated.  Mistresses  sometimes  spoil  their 
servants  by  not  keeping  them  in  their  place 
or  by  allowing  them  to  become  too  familiar. 
Others  no  doubt  are  too  hard,  exacting, 
unreasonable,  and  in  correcting  too  severe 
and  contemptuous.  Mistresses  have  been 
the  occasion  or  cause  of  making  servants 
intemperate  and  dishonest  by  leaving 
tempting  things  unlocked  and  at  their 
disposal.  They  should  be  very  strict  in 
not  doing  so  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  may  treat  old,  tried  and  faithful 
servants  in  a  way  in  which  they  should 
not  treat  beginners.  An  old  trusted 
domestic  often  comes  to  love  the  family 
and  to  take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  for 
this  reason  thinks  she  has  a  right  to  be 
outspoken  if  not  impertinent.  Still  she  is 
a  treasure,  and  ought  to  be  looked  to  and 
supported  when  beyond  her  labour.  In 
a  word,  mistresses  are  potent  factors  in 
making  servants  good  or  bad. 

By  way  of  a  summary,  and  to  add 
strength  to  much  already  said,  I  may 
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give,  in  their  own  words,  what  fathers 
of  the  Church  and  commentators  have 
written  of  “  the  valiant  woman.”  They 
draw  our  attention  to  those  characteristics 
which  made  her  the  ‘  *  sun  in  her  own 
house,”  and  note  “that  women  called 
to  live  in  the  world  should  and  could, 
with  God’s  graces,  special  to  their  state, 
labour  to  acquire  them.”  She  was  of 
“ good  head  and  heart,”  “solidly  virtuous 
and  religious,”  and  “disciplined.”  Chari¬ 
table  of  tongue,  for  ‘  *  the  law  of  clemency 
was  on  her  lips,”  kind  and  generous  to 
the  poor,  for  ‘  ‘  she  opened  her  hand  to  the 
needy.”  She  was  “ strenuous  and  earnest” 
in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  ‘  ‘  looking  well 
to  all  the  parts  of  her  house.”  She  was 
“frugal,  thrifty  and  industrious,”  pro¬ 
viding,  however,  according  to  her  means 
and  position,  everything  that  was  good  for 
and  pleasing  to  her  family  and  household. 

‘  ‘  She  kept  her  servants  to  their  work  and 
treated  them  with  consideration  and  a 
becoming  respect.”  “She  educated  her 
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children  to  love  and  serve  God  and  to  be 
true  to  their  duties.” 

God  tells  us  that  such  a  woman  is  in 
herself  “a  fortune  and  a  dowry.”  “For 
she  will  render  her  husband  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  his  life,”  and  “he 
has  no  need  of  spoils,”  for  by  her 
careful  management  of  temporal  matters 
she  will  keep  him  wealthy  and  make  him 
wealthier,  independently  of  what  he  earns.” 
“Such  a  woman,”  writes  Chrysostom, 
“possesses  a  science  which  rises  superior 
to  all  storms,  a  strong  mind  which  is 
more  powerful  than  many  armies.”  Hence, 
as  he  says  elsewhere,  ‘  ‘  she  will  subdue 
and  form  as  she  wishes,  even  a  bad 
husband.”  Such  a  woman  has  her  reward 
even  in  this  life :  (i)  In  that  interior  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  born  of  holiness  and  which 
comforts  and  consoles  in  trials  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  for  ‘  ‘  she  tastes  and  sees  that  her 
traffic  is  good  and  her  lamp  shall  not  be 
put  out  even  in  the  night.”  (2)  In  the 
respect  and  love  of  her  husband,  honour- 
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able  in  the  gates,  for  “his  heart  trusteth  in 
her  in  “her  children  who  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.’ ’  (3)  In  the  esteem,  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  her  friends  and 
neighbours,  for  ‘  ‘  her  works  praise  her  in 
the  city.”  (4)  In  the  calm  and  peace  of 
her  old  age,  even  when  coming  to  die,  for 
4  ‘  she  shall  laugh  in  the  latter  day  ”  :  that  is, 
she  shall  then  be  joyous  in  the  hope  of 
her  assured  eternal  “reward  exceeding 
great.” 
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CHAPTER  XV 
St  Monica 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  his  Confessions, 
St  Augustine  gives  us  some  most  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive,  and,  at  times,  amus¬ 
ing  facts  of  liis  mother,  Monica — facts 
which  prove  that  she  was  a  really 
valiant  woman  and  the  sun  of  her  house. 
These  facts  will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  words  of  her  son,  as  we  find  them 
in  the  English  translation  of  his  Confessions. 
She  had  not  all  the  spiritual  helps  which 
are  at  hand  for  woman — living,  say,  in  Ire¬ 
land  at  the  present  day,  and  she  had  far 
greater  difficulties  and  trials  than  generally 
fall  to  their  lot,  nor  did  she  cause  or  occa¬ 
sion  these  troubles,  as  her  sisters  very 
often  do.  What  instruction  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  to  any  one  who  has  a  husband 
bad  or  hard  to  control,  or  bad  children ! 

Monica  was  the  wife  of  a  pagan,  of  a 
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bad  pagan,  and  had  to  live  with  him  as 
such  for  years ;  yet,  writes  her  son :  ‘  ‘  She 
served  him  as  her  lord,  and  did  her  best  to 
win  him  unto  Thee,  O  God,  preaching  Thee 
unto  him  by  her  conversation,  by  which 
Thou  didst  ornament  her,  making  her 
reverently  amiable  and  admirable  to  her 
husband.  She  so  endured  his  infidelities 
as  never  to  have  any  quarrel  with  him 
thereon.  For  she  looked  to  Thy  mercy 
upon  him,  that  believing  in  Thee  he 
might  be  made  chaste/’  Besides  this, 
1 1  her  husband  was  fervid  in  his  anger,  but 
she  had  learned  not  to  resist  an  angry 
husband,  not  in  deed  only  but  not  even 
in  word.  When,  however,  he  was  smooth 
and  tranquil  and  in  temper  to  receive  it, 
she  would  give  an  account  of  her  actions 
if  he  had  overliastily  taken  offence.  In 
a  word,  when  many  matrons,  who  had 
milder  husbands,  yet  bore,  even  on  their 
faces,  marks  of  shame,  would,  in  familiar 
talk,  blame  their  husbands,  she  would 
blame  their  tongues,  giving  them,  as  in 
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jest,  earnest  advice.  And  when  they,  know¬ 
ing  what  a  choleric  husband  she  endured, 
marvelled  that  it  had  never  been  heard 
nor  any  token  perceived  that  Patricius 
had  beaten  his  wife,  or  that  there  had 
been  any  domestic  difference  between  them 
even  for  one  day,  and  would  confidently 
ask  the  reason,  she  taught  them  her  prac¬ 
tice  as  above  mentioned.  Those  wives 
who  observed  it  found  the  good,  and  re¬ 
turned  thanks,  but  those  who  observed 
it  not,  found  no  relief  and  suffered.’ ’ 
But  Monica  had  for  a  time  even  greater 
sufferings  from  her  mother-in-law  than 
from  her  husband.  For  St  Augustine  tells 
us  that  ‘  ‘  Monica’s  mother-in-law  was, 
at  first,  incensed  against  her  by  the 
whispering  of  others.  But  that  she — the 
mother-in-law — was  so  overcome  by  the 
observance  and  persevering  endurance  and 
meekness  of  her  daughter-in-law  that,  of 
her  own  accord,  she  discovered  to  her 
son  the  meddling  tongues  whereby  the 
domestic  peace  had  been  disturbed  and 
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asked  him  to  correct  them.  And  when 
Patricius,  influenced  by  his  own  mother, 
and  for  the  wrell  ordering  of  the  family 
and  the  harmony  of  its  members,  had, 
with  stripes,  corrected  the  offenders,  she 
promised  the  like  reward  to  any  who,  to 
please  her,  should  speak  ill  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  none  now  venturing  to  do 
so  they  lived  together  with  a  remarkable 
sweetness  of  mutual  kindness/’  “This 
great  gift  also  Thou  didst  bestow  on  that 
good  handmaid  of  Thine,  that  between 
any  disagreeing  and  discordant  parties, 
when  she  was  able,  she  showed  herself  such 
a  peace-maker  that  hearing  on  both  sides 
most  bitter  and  sour  things  she  would 
never  disclose  aught  of  one  to  the  other 
but  what  might  tend  to  their  reconcilement. 
A  small  good  this  might  seem  to  one,  did 
I  not,  to  my  grief,  know  numberless  per¬ 
sons  who,  through  some  horrible  and 
wide-spreading  contagion  of  sin,  not  only 
disclose  to  persons  mutually  angered  things 
said  in  anger,  but  add  withal  things  never 
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spoken.”  ‘  ‘  The  law  of  clemency  was  on 
her  lips.”  Would  that  all  had  her  horror 
of  that  sin  which  God  abominates,  namely 
telling  to  one  a  bitter  thing  said  of  her 
by  another,  where  the  motive  is  uncharit¬ 
able  and  bad,  when  no  good  can  come 
of  it  and  evil  must — namely,  dis¬ 
like,  hatred,  dissention  amongst  friends. 
Monica  opened  her  hand  to  the  needy,  for 
“it  was  her  great  delight  to  serve  the 
poor,  supplying  their  wants  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  liberality.  She  assisted  daily 
at  the  holy  Oblation  of  the  Altar  and 
never  failed  to  go  to  the  Church  morning 
and  evening  to  assist  at  the  public  prayers 
and  the  dispensation  of  the  divine  word.” 
“  Finally,  she  gained  to  Thee,  O  God,  her 
own  husband  towards  the  end  of  his 
earthly  life  ;  nor  had  she  to  complain  of 
those  things  in  him  as  a  believer,  which 
before  he  was  a  believer  she  had  to  endure 
from  him.  She  was  also  the  servant  of 
Thy  servants  ;  whosoever  of  them  knew 
her,  did,  in  her,  much  praise  and  honour 
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and  love  Thee  for  that  through  the  witness 
of  the  fruits  of  her  holy  conversation  they 
perceived  Thy  presence  in  her  heart.  For 
she  had  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  had 
requited  her  husband,  had  governed  her 
house  piously,  was  well  reported  of  for 
good  works,  had  brought  up  children,  so 
often  travailing  in  birth  of  them  so  often 
as  she  saw  them  swerving  from  Thee. 
Lastly,  of  all  us,  Thy  servants,  O  Lord, 
us  who  lived  united  together,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  grace  of  baptism,  did  she  so 
take  care  of  us  as  though  she  had  been 
mother  to  us  all,  so  served  us  as  if  she 
had  been  child  to  us  all.”  * 

St  Augustine  now  tells  us  some  facts  edi¬ 
fying,  yet  amusing,  about  female  servants 
of  his  family ;  how  useful  and  helpful  they 
were  in  educating  the  daughters,  and  how 
much  respected  on  this  account.  “His 
mother  owed  much  of  her  good  and  well- 
discinlined  life  not  so  much  to  her  own 
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*  St  Augustine  and  a  few  who,  after  their  conversion, 
lived  with  her  near  Milan. 
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mother  as  to  an  old  decrepit  maid-servant 
who  had  carried  Monica’s  father  when 
he  was  a  child,  as  little  ones  used  to  be 
carried  at  the  backs  of  elder  girls.”  “  This 
old  servant  was  so  esteemed  and  respected 
that  the  charge  of  her  master’s  daughters 
was  entrusted  to  her.”  He  then  mentions 
the  following  instance  of  her  careful  train¬ 
ing,  with  a  view  to  temperance.  4  ‘  Except 
at  those  times  when  they  were  most  care¬ 
fully  fed  at  their  parents’  table,  she  would 
not  suffer  them,  though  parching  with 
thirst,  to  drink  even  water,  adding  this 
wholesome  advice:  ‘You  drink  water  now 
because  you  have  not  wine ;  but  when 
you  come  to  be  married  and  to  be  mistress 
of  cellars  and  cupboards,  you  will  scorn 
water,  but  the  love  of  drinking  will  abide.’ 
By  this  method  of  instruction  and  the  au¬ 
thority  she  had,  she  restrained  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  childhood  and  moulded  their  very 
thirst  to  such  an  excellent  moderation 
that  what  she  would  not,  they  would  not.” 

And  now  he  tells  us  of  a  habit  which 
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his  mother  was  beginning  to  drift  into, 
by  giving  way  for  a  time  to  little  indul¬ 
gences  which,  if  continued,  are  the  high 
road  and  easy  descent  to  a  most  degraded 
state,  the  most  degraded  state  to  which 
woman  can  come.  There  are  thousands 
lost,  or,  if  living,  slaves  to  this  passion  of 
intemperance,  who  would  have  resented 
bitterly  in  early  life,  would  have  treated  as 
a  gross  insult  the  suggestion,  that  they 
could  come  to  such  a  state,  and  wTho  yet 
came  to  it  by  making  nothing  of  the  little 
beginnings.  In  the  matter  of  this  sin  SS. 
Chrysostom’s  and  Francis  de  Sales’  sayings 
are  above  all  true.  4  4  We  should  be  more 
afraid  of  the  little  sin  than  of  the  great, 
because  the  little  attracts  but  the  great 
repels.”  But  let  us  return  to  St  Augustine 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  4  4 And  yet  (as 
Thy  handmaid,  O  Ford,  told  me,  her  son) 
there  had  crept  on  her  a  love  of  wine. 
For  when,  as  the  manner  was,  she  as  a  sober 
maiden  was  bidden  by  her  parents  to  draw 
wine  out  of  the  cask,  holding  the  vessel 
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under  the  opening,  before  she  poured  the 
wine  into  the  flagon  she  sipped  a  little  with 
the  tip  of  her  lips  ;  for  more  her  instinctive 
feelings  refused.  But  by  adding  to  that 
little  daily-littles  ( ‘  for  whoso  despiseth 
little  things  will  fall  by  little  and  little’ 
Ecclus  xix,  i),  she  had  fallen  into  such  a 
habit  as  greedily  to  drink  off  her  little  cup, 
brimful  almost  of  wine.  Where  was  then 
that  discreet  old  servant  and  her  earnest 
countermandings  ?  What  could  avail 
against  a  secret  disease  if  Thy  healing 
hand,  O  God,  watched  not  over  us,  father 
and  mother  and  governess  absent  ?  How 
then,  O  my  God,  how  then  didst  Thou 
cure  her ;  how  didst  Thou  heal  her  ? 
Didst  Thou  not  out  of  another  soul  bring 
forth  a  hard  and  sharp  taunt,  like  a  lancet, 
out  of  Thy  secret  store,  and  with  one  touch 
remove  all  that  vile  stuff  ?  For  a  maid¬ 
servant,  with  whom  she  used  to  go  to  the 
cellar,  falling  to  words  (as  it  happens)  with 
her  little  mistress,  when  alone  with  her, 
taunted  her  with  this  fault,  with  most  bitter 
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insult  calling  her  a  wine-bibber.  With 
which  taunt  my  mother  saw  the  foulness 
of  her  fault,  and  instantly  condemned  and 
forsook  it.”  On  this  fact  the  saint  makes 
the  following  reflection.  “As  flattering 
friends  pervert,  so  reproachful  enemies 
mostly  correct .  For  the  maid-servant  sought 
to  vex  her  young  mistress,  not  to  amend 
her.  But  Thou,  O  Ford,  governor  of  all 
in  heaven  and  earth,  who  turnest  to  Thy 
purpose  the  deepest  currents  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  tide  of  times,  did,  by  the 
very  unhealthiness  of  one  soul,  heal  another. 
Lest  anyone  when  he  observes  this  should 
ascribe  it  to  his  own  power  even  when 
another,  whom  he  wished  to  reform,  is 
reformed  through  his  word.”  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  in  the  sayings  of  St  Augustine, 
that  he  gives  all  the  glory  to  God  for  the 
good  which  is  in  man  and  done  by  man, 
and  yet  glorifies  His  providence,  who  uses 
this  good  for  His  own  high  purposes,  even 
when  man  has  no  thought  that  He  is  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  it. 
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Of  St  Monica  as  a  perfect  mother  we 
know  much  from  the  tender  and  affectionate 
way  in  which  her  great  son  writes  of  her. 
She  never  lost  sight  of  him  temporally  or 
spiritually,  even  when  for  years  he  was  the 
victim  and  slave  of  error  and  immorality. 
vShe  lived  when  possible  with  him,  and  when 
he  stole  away  from  her  and  went  to  Italy, 
she,  after  a  time,  followed  him.  She 
showed  her  deep  sorrow’  and  sadness  by 
not  living,  or  sitting,  now  and  then,  at 
table  with  him,  which  must  have  been  a 
great  trial  to  herself  but  a  strong  sermon 
and  appeal  to  her  son.  We  all  know  the 
reward  she  had  even  in  this  world :  she  wron 
her  son — who  must  always  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  saints — to  God  by  her  patient 
prayers  and  tears.  The  Church  in  the 
Mass  and  office  of  her  feast,  tells  us  this. 

Thou  hast  heard  her  vows,  O  Lord,  and 
hast  not  despised  her  tears,”  writes 
Augustine,  ‘  ‘  for  she  shed  torrents  in  Thy 
presence,  in  all  places  where  she  offered 
to  Thee  her  prayers.” 
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Of  Monica’s  last  days  and  of  her  death 
vSt  Augustine  tells  us  many  incidents. 
These  reveal  her  striking  characteristics. 
And  the  intense  feeling  of  reverence,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  love,  with  which  he  recounts 
them,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  the  great 
loss  he  had  in  losing  her,  form  the  most 
touching  and  eloquent  funeral  oration  ever 
spoken.  Her  son  truly  ‘  ‘  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed.” 

‘  ‘  On  the  ninth  day  of  sickness,  the  fifty- 
sixth  of  her  age  and  the  three-and-thirtieth 
of  mine,  that  religious  and  holy  soul  was 
freed  from  the  body.  I  closed  her  eyes,  and 
there  flowed  withal  a  mighty  sorrow  into 
my  heart  which  was  overflowing  into  tears ; 
and  when  she  breathed  her  last  the  boy, 
Adeodatus,  burst  into  a  loud  lament.” 
This  was  soon  checked,  ‘  ‘  for  w^e  thought 
it  not  fitting  to  solemnize  her  funeral  with 
tearful  lament  and  groanings  ;  for  in  this 
manner  do  they,  for  the  most  part,  express 
grief  for  the  departed  as  unhappy  or 
altogether  dead,  w’hereas  she  was  neither 
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unhappy  in  her  death  nor  altogether  dead. 
Of  this  we  were  assured  on  good  grounds : 
the  testimony  of  her  good  conversation 
and  of  her  faith  unfeigned.  What,  then, 
was  it  which  did  grievously  pain  me  ? 
It  was  a  fresh  wound  wrought  through  the 
sudden  wrench  of  that  most  sweet  and 
dear  custom  of  living  together.  I  joyed 
indeed  in  her  testimony  when,  in  her  last 
illness,  mingling  her  endearments  with  my 
acts  of  duty,  she  called  me  dutiful,  and 
mentioned,  witn  great  affection  of  love, 
that  she  never  had  heard  any  harsh  or 
reproachful  sound  uttered  by  my  mouth 
against  her.  And  yet,  O  my  God,  Who 
didst  make  us,  what  comparison  is  there 
between  that  honour  which  I  paid  to  her, 
and  her  slavery  for  me  ?  Being  then  for¬ 
saken  of  so  great  a  comfort  in  her,  my 
soul  was  wounded,  and  that  life  rent 
asunder  which  of  hers  and  mine  together 
had  been  made  but  one  On  the  day 
of  her  funeral  I  was  the  whole  day  in 
secret  heavily  sad,  and  with  troubled 
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mind  prayed  Thee,  O  God,  as  I  could,  to 
heal  my  sorrow  and  yet  Thou  didst  not. 
Then  I  slept  and  woke  up  again  and 
found  my  grief  not  a  little  softened,  and 
as  I  was  alone  in  my  bed  I  remembered 
those  true  verses  of  Thy  servant  Ambrose : 

Maker  of  all,  the  Lord 
And  Ruler  of  the  height, 

Who  robing  day  in  light  has  poured 
Soft  slumbers  o’er  the  night, 

That  to  our  limbs  the  power 
Of  toil  may  be  renewed, 

And  hearts  be  raised  that  sink  and  cower, 
And  sorrows  be  subdued. 

And  then  by  little  and  little  I  recovered 
my  former  thoughts  of  Thy  handmaid, 
her  holy  conversation  towards  Thee,  her 
holy  tenderness  and  observance  towards 
us,  of  all  which  I  was  suddenly  deprived, 
and  I  was  minded  to  weep  in  Thy  sight 
for  her  and  myself,  in  her  behalf  and  in  my 
own.  And  I  gave  way  to  the  tears  which 
I  before  restrained,  to  overflow  as  much 
as  they  desired,  reposing  my  heart  upon 
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them,  and  it  found  rest  in  them,  for  it 
was  in  Thy  ears,  not  in  those  of  men  who 
would  scornfully  interpret  my  weeping. 
And  now,  O  Tord,  in  writing  I  confess  it 
unto  Thee,  read  it  who  will  and  interpret 
how  he  will,  and  if  he  find  sin  therein,  that 
I  wept  my  mother  for  a  small  portion  of 
an  hour,  that  mother  who  for  the  time  was 
dead  to  my  eyes,  who  for  many  years  had 
wept  for  me  that  I  might  live  in  Thine 
eyes,  let  him  not  deride  me,  but  rather  if 
he  be  one  of  large  charity,  let  him  weep 
himself  for  my  sins,  unto  Thee  the  Prather 
of  all  the  brethren  of  Christ.” 

I  have  given  this  sketch  of  St  Monica, 
left  to  us  by  her  son  (i)  Because  it  practic¬ 
ally  illustrates  much,  if  not  all,  which  has 
been  said;  (2)  To  answer  an  objection  which 
may  suggest  itself  to  some,  namely,  ‘  ‘  the 
valiant  woman”  as  brought  before  us  in 
Scripture,  is  a  divine  ideal.  Could  there 
be  such  in  reality  ?  I  answer  this  question 
by  saying  that  St  Monica  was  such,  though 
in  flesh  and  blood  a  child  of  fallen  Adam. 
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She  used  the  means  at  her  disposal,  used 
them  constantly  and  patiently,  and  by 
doing  so  became  a  good  child,  wife,  mother, 
and  mistress.  And,  changing  a  sa}dng 
attributed  to  her  great  son,  I  may  safely 
assert  that  the  good  which  even  one 
woman  has  done,  every  woman,  according 
to  her  circumstances,  is  capable  of  doing, 
therefore  capable  of  making  her  life  like 
to  that  of  Monica ;  (3)  To  answer  an 
objection  which  some  glibly  make,  when 
a  high  standard  of  life,  like  St  Monica’s, 
is  preached  to  them,  by  saying,  ‘  ‘  Oh,  she 
was  a  saint,  and  I  am  not.”  When  living 
on  the  earth  she  was  not  a  saint  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  she 
was  labouring  to  become  a  saint  :  that  is, 
to  save  her  soul  and  to  have  as  her  reward 
the  possession  of  God  in  heaven.  For 
this  end  every  child  of  Adam  is  bound, 
strictly  bound,  to  work.  This  curt  answer, 
“I  am  not  a  saint,  she  was,”  may  be  the 
result  of  not  studying  the  lives  of  the 
saints  aright,  and  many  of  these  lives 
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are  not  brought  before  us  in  a  helpful 
way ;  there  is  often  a  keeping  back  of 
many  a  slip  or  fall.  Cardinal  Newman, 
in  the  preface  to  his  historical  sketches 
of  the  great  saints  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  notices  this  defect.  All  the  lives 
of  the  saints  are  written  much  after  one 
and  the  same  manner,  namely,  a  catalogue 
of  their  virtues — the  humility,  the  charity, 
the  obedience,  the  mortification,  etc.,  of 
St - .  Whereas  he  brings  out  their  vir¬ 

tues,  but  also  prominently  their  faults,  their 
failings,  their  sins,  and  adds :  *  ‘  It  is  consol¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  see  that  such  men  had 
such  defects  and  yet  became  saints  in 
the  end.”  It  is  true  that  a  few  saints  like 
Aloysius  and  some  others  were  prevented  by 
very  special  and  extraordinary  graces,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  them  became  holy 
by  degrees,  by  patiently  fighting  their 
temptations,  not  without  many  a  slip 
or  fall.  When,  however,  they  did  slip 
or  fall  they  did  not  act  as  too  many  do, 
fall  more  and  more,  let  the  enemy  do  as 
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he  likes  with  them ;  no,  they  were  up  again 
to  fight  again  with  greater  trust  in  God 
and  greater  fear  of  themselves.  There 
is  much  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  the 
Venerable  Father  da  Ponte:  “I  have 
enemies,  and  if  they  strike  me  down 
I  am  up  again  and  I  will  fight  them  to 
the  end.”  Our  Lord  says:  “Blessed  is 
the  man  whom  when  the  Lord  cometh 
He  shall  find  watching.”  One  may  fairly 
substitute  for  “watching,”  “fighting.” 

Most  Catholic  women,  particularly  in 
this  country  and  city,  have  perhaps  more 
helps  to  sanctity  always  at  hand  than 
Monica  had,  and  few  have  as  great  trials 
and  anxieties  as  she  had.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  they  should  not 
imitate  her,  and  no  excuse  for  their  not 
doing  so.  Let  them  rightly  consider  and 
understand  their  duties  and  responsibilities ; 
let  them  pray  earnestly  and  frequently  for  the 
special  graces  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
work  which  God  has  given  them  to  do: 
graces  which  God  never  refuses  to  those 
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who  rightly  ask.  Let  them  then  use  those 
graces  in  wisely,  prudently,  and  patiently 
discharging  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
as  Monica  did,  and  they  will  become,  like 
her,  valiant  women,  ‘  *  Suns  in  their  own 
houses.’  * 
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